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The theme of this year’s National Li- 
brary Week holds a special meaning for the 
National Library. In the collections of the 
Library of Congress are keys from all oven 
the Nation and from the far parts of the 
world. They await an eager and inquiring 

ind to fit them to the proper lock, loosing 
from this national treasury of knowledge 
new ideas and new wisdom for the nurture 
ff our country and its people. 

National Library Week must have a spe- 
cial significance for the library that serves 
as the National Library. The Library of 


Congress shares in this concentrated effort 





to promote a love of books and reading 
It is encouraged by it because it knows that 
any increase in the love and use of books 
and libraries will produce better scholars, 
better statesmen, and better citizens 

Just as the original Thirteen Colonies, 
from the zeal, the ideals, and the leaders 
scattered through their length and breadth, 
found the daring, the means, the courage, 
and the stamina to make practical a then 
impractical concept of government, so do 
all libraries find new enthusiasms and new 
ideas when stimulated by the growth of 
their colleagues. 
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Emanuel Leutze who painted WESTWARD THE Course OF Empire TAKES ITs Way, a mural in the 


Capitol. (Photograph from Harper’s WEEKLY, August 8, 1868, page 509 
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Five Sketchbooks of 


Emanuel Leutze 


RAYMOND L. STEHLE* 


N THE SUMMER of 1962 the Library of 
Congress received through Dr. Egon 
Hanfstaengl, a gift from his uncle Dr. 

Eberhard Hanfstaengl, the former Director 
of the Munich Pinakothek. The gift con- 
sisted sketchbooks of the 
Emanuel Leutze and 15 letters addressed 
to him—10 of them written by Gen. Win- 
field S. Hancock and 2 by Frederick W. 
The letters are now in the cus- 


of two artist 


Seward. 
tody of the Manuscript Division and the 
sketchbooks have been added to the col- 
lections of the Prints and Photographs Di- 
vision, where they have joined a group of 


*The author, a scientist by profession, spe- 
cializing in pharmacology, earned his Ph. D. at 
Yale University in 1915. He taught physiologi- 
cal chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania 
intil 1921, when he accepted an appointment to 
McGill University in Montreal. In 1924 he be- 
ame a full professor and chairman of the de- 
partment, a position he held until 1953 when he 
became Professor Emeritus. Upon his retire- 
ment he spent nearly a year in Europe and, on 
his return, eventually settled in Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Stehle has contributed numerous ar- 
ticles to scientific journals. 

Always interested in the fine arts, he became 
familiar with the extensive collections in the 
museums, libraries, and public institutions of the 
Nation’s Capital. Discovering that there was 
a paucity of reliable information in print about 
the American painter Emanuel Leutze who had 
mtributed so much to the decoration of the 
Capitol, Dr. Stehle applied the scientific methods 
he was accustomed to using in the laboratory to 
the exploration of documents for recorded facts. 
His investigation of Leutze’s life and work has 

cupied much of his time for the last 6 years 





three other Leutze sketchbooks and a sr.all 
portfolio of drawings that were presented 
Eberhard Hanf- 
The Hanfstaengl] family 


to the Library by Dr. 
staengl in 1954. 
had been intimate friends of the family of 
Leutze’s daughter Alice, who had married 
Carl Jooss of Munich; and it was from their 
children that Dr. Hanfstaengl obtained the 
Leutze items. He is still in possession of 
one or more Leutze sketchbooks and owns 
several of the artist’s paintings. 

Emanuel Leutze, who is best known for 
his picture Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware, was born in Germany on May 24, 
1816, and was 9 years old when his parents 
emigrated to the United States and settled 
Even 
in his youth his talent for drawing was not 


to be doubted, and when he was only 20 


in Philadelphia, where he grew up. 


he was elected to membership in the Art- 
ists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. 

In 1837 young Leutze was engaged by 
Longacre and Herring to go to Washington 
and paint portraits of some of the men 
prominent in the Government for inclusion 
in their National Portrait Gallery of Dis- 
tinguished Americans. The depression of 
that year put a temporary end to the enter- 
prise, and for a time Leutze became an 
itinerant portrait painter in Virginia. He 
then returned to Philadephia and, after a 
short period of intense activity, he acquired 
the means to set out for Diisseldorf in 1840 
for further study. During the next few 
years, he painted a number of pictures 
ready purchasers among 


which found 
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American collectors. Toward the end of 
the year 1845, Leutze married the daughter 
of a German officer in Diisseldorf. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, which 
2 Before 


occupied him for about 2 years 
the painting was finished, it was purchased 


Sometime in 1849 he began work on 


by Messrs. Goupil and Company of Paris, 
who planned to exhibit it in the United 
States and take orders for an engraving that 
vas being made. When the picture was 
exhibited in Washington, Leutze was pres- 
ent. He had hoped to obtain a commission 
rom the United States Congress to paint 
a replica and then bring his young family 
to Ameri me 


urtists and their friends thought that if 


however, other American 
Congress planned to award any commis- 
sions for paintings they would like to share 
n the distribution. So it is not surprising 
that the matter got mired in the Capitol 


when the 


in end on March 3, 1853, no one had been 


ind that 32d Congress came to 


iwarded a commission. Undoubtedly dis- 
appointed, Leutze returned to Diisseldorf. 
His next picture was another large one 
Washington Rallying the Troops at Mon- 
mouth That was followed by smaller 
works, many of which also found American 
purchasers 

In 1859 conditions again seemed propit- 
ious fora return to America. Since several 
of the sketchbooks reviewed in the following 
pages fall within this later period, some 
of the events of those years are related in a 
discussion of the books. For a few years 
subsequent to 1863, his life was uneventful, 
but there is reason to believe that those 
years were followed by a period character- 
He died in 
Washington on July 18, 1868, and is buried 


in Glenwood Cemetery 


ized by ill health and debt. 


Leutze’s paintings may be classified as 
follows: about 60 are historical pictures, 


nearly 100 are portraits, around 30 are 
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works inspired by literature, approximately 
50 are products of his own fancy, and about i 
10 are landscapes. ~ 
Considerable light is thrown upon 
Leutze’s activities by the contents of D1 
Hanfstaengl’s gifts, but the lack of place- 
names and dates and even the arrangement 
of the sketches, which follow no particula 





chronological sequence, make their inter- 


pretation difficult and often uncertain 





Leutze was not plagued by system—an un- 
used page in any book was all that was 


important. 








Che contents of these books are confined 





hy a W to the years 1841 and 1859-61. They will 
if, NF be reviewed in what seems to be chronologi- 
jt ia cal order. As yet they have been assigned 
x | no definite designations. so they will be re- 
thee ferred to as (1) the “green sketchbook,” 
' eo 2) the “dark brown sketchbook,” (3) the 
buff-colored sketchbook,” t the “al- 
bum.” and (5) the “light brown sketch- 

“put book,” or numerically in the same order 


[The green sketchbook contains drawings 
made by Leutze soon after he had left Phil- 
idelphia at the age of 24 to study at Diis- 
seldorf. (He registered with the authori- 
ties there on February 11, 1841.) Some 
of the sketches were probably made when 
he was a student at the Academy of Art in 
Diisseldorf. One is a caricature of himself 
painting (Fig. 1). Examination of the 
sketch shows the varying character of his 


thoughts. That his homeland had not been 


Fig. 2. A drawing by Leutze’s friend, Trevor 


: McClurg. Note the initials “T.Mc( 
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forgotten is clear from the presence- 

among the subjects represented in his nebu- 
lous “thoughts”—of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and of an ear of corn. Also distin- 
guishable are some pretty girls, a pair of 
fencing foils, a ship, a charioteer and, at the 
top of the page, food and drink. One of 
the sketches in this book is not by Leutze 
but by his friend Trevor McClurg of Pitts- 
burgh (Fig. 2 Someone has written 


beside this drawing ‘Self-portrait of 
Leutze.”” Whoever did this failed to recog- 
nize the significance of the ““T.McC” writ- 
ten beneath it. The sketch is undated, but 
it was doubtless made in 1841. After a 
year or so at the Academy, Leutze became 
dissatisfied with its routine and withdrew 
It was then that he and his friends Mc- 


} 


Clurg and J. G. Schwarze set up a studio 


of their own in Diisseldorf: the three had 
probably known each other in Philadelphia 
Trevor McClurg must have been one of 
Leutze’s most intimate friends, for the artist 
named one of his sons after him—Trevor 
McClurg Leutze, who became Engineer 
Charge of the Eastern Division of the New 
York State Engineer’s Office 

The earliest of the remaining four 
sketchbooks in probably the dark brown 
one (no. 2). From the earliest Diisseldorf 
period (1841), covered by the green book, 
one is transported to the period following 
his final return to America in 1859. Leutze 
had been home for the better part of a 
year during the period 1851-52 and would 
have remained in America had there been 
any prospect of obtaining commissions for 
the kind of painting that interested him— 
historical painting. 

At the top of the first page of this 
sketchbook is written “Star of Empire, 
History.” 3eneath are listed subjects 
which he seems to have thought suitable 
for pictures illustrating the general title: 


“Moses slaying the taskmaster, feudalism, 
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Fig. 3. Sketch of Captain James Stone of the 


steamship ARABIA 


Knight feudal, right of inquiry, Luther, 
Brutus, Cromwell, Saul anointed king” and 


two which the writer found illegible. Per- 


haps he was already thinking of a mural for 


the Capitol, encompassed by a border in 
which small pictures on these subjects 
would be incorporated. The oil sketch he 
later submitted to Captain Montgomery 
C. Meigs, bearing the title “Westward the 
Course of Empire Takes Its Way’ was 
such a composition; the border contains 
many sketches. The mural itself is another 
such composition; it has an elaborate 
border, but the subjects incorporated in it 
are different from those of the oil sketch. 
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Following several sketches which are of 
such a nature that only Leutze could ex- 
plain their presence (procurators of St 
Mark, a Franciscan cardinal, and other 
specimens of aristocratic faces) there are 
many portrait sketches, some dated, of pas- 
sengers and crew aboard the steamship 
Arabia on which he returned to America 
in 1859.1 That of Captain James Stone, 
dated January 26, 1859, is reproduced here 
as representative of this group (Fig. 3). 

Other entries of significance concern a 
picture that Leutze painted in 1860, the 
Founding of Maryland, which now hangs 
in the headquarters of the Maryland His- 
torical Society in Baltimore. He made a 
trip to the region of the first settlement on 
the lower Potomac to obtain firsthand in- 
formation for the setting he was to repre- 
sent. Actually, the landscape had changed 
considerably since the settlement. There 
are several sketches devoted to the plants 
of the region, a grouse and heads of other 
birds, a turtle, and several broad sweeps 
showing the lay of the land and the Poto- 
mac estuary. Among this group is an un- 
dated sketch of a warship; on it is written 
“Old Ironsides, Constitution, Point Look- 
out.” The log of this ship shows that 
it was at Point Lookout, St. Mary’s County, 
Md., on April 14-15, 1860. Dates are so 
rare in these books that it is a pleasure 
to find something which can be dated and 
which fixes the artist momentarily in time 
and place. Finally, among the oddities 
that occur is a little sketch which is identi- 
fiable as the Doge’s Place; it probably rep- 
resents a pleasant memory of his visit to 
Venice as a young man. Later, in 1864, 
he painted a picture entitled Venice Vic- 


tortious, in which the palace is conspicuous. 


Leutze arrived in Boston on January 30 
1859, and reached Washington approximately 
two weeks later, on February 16 
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The three remaining sketchbooks (nos. 

5) fall within the period 1859-61. The 
ominant theme of the subjects represented 
s emigration to the West, which eventually 
ilminated in the Capitol mural Westward 
e Course of Empire Takes Its Way. 

In a letter of January 12, 1854,? which 
Meigs addressed to Leutze in Diisseldorf, 


had said: 


My dear sir. 
[he reputation you bear as an artist induces 
e to address you this letter 
In designing the Extension of the U.S. Capitol 
here are spaces provided on the walls of some 
the Rooms & Halls but more particularly on 
marble stairways which seem almost to 
quire decoration by the hand of the Painter 
Now are there any American artists capable 
executing a fresco painting of large size 
Would it not be well for some of them yourself 
for instance to turn their attention to this art 
with a view to this building 
I believe that I shall be supported by Congress 
calling to our aid all the best talent & skill 
n art which our country can boast. And should 
you be disposed to risk the loss of time incurred 
n the study if unsuccessful I will be glad to com- 
municate with you on the subject to send you 
tracings of our designs & receive from you hints 
n relation to decoration 
I believe that suitable designs would be ac- 
cepted by Congress & the President in whose 
hands the building is by law placed 
Very respectfully 
Your obt svt 
M. C. Meics 
Captain U.S. Engineers 
in charge of Wash. Aq. & Cap’ extension 
It was not until 3 years later—in a letter 
received by the Architect on February 8, 
1857—that Leutze submitted a long list of 
subjects he considered to be suitable for 
paintings; among them was “Emigration to 
the West.” When he returned to the 
United States in 1859, he probably ex- 


pected, or at any rate hoped, that he would 


* This letter (scarcely decipherable in parts 
nd Leutze’s reply are in the files of the Office 
f the Architect of the Capitol 
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soon be at work in the Capitol ; the walls 


were about ready for the artist. Meigs 
wrote to Leutze on February 12, shortly 
after his arrival in New York, urging him 
to come to Washington at once 


Capitol Extension & Washington 
Aqueduct Office 
Washington 12 Feby 1859 
E. Leutze 
Artist 
New York 
My dear sir 
The newspapers inform me of your arrival in 
this country & I write to express to you my 
gratification at the news & to suggest the im- 
portance, in view of the great work on which 


I doubt not you are bound, of your losing as little 


time as possible, in coming to Washington 

It has been my earnest desire so to arrange 
the works of the Great Public building under my 
charge that it would be necessary to employ 


artists in filling up the outlines I have sketched 


7 f 


Fields for pictures, niches & pediments for 
statues have been liberally provided 

What is needed here is an artist capable of 
occupying the field 

I have been annoyed by pre tenders by qua ks 
by scoundrels 

I have not received from any American artis 
1 sketch or design for a picture fit to go into 
county court house much less into the Capitol 
of the U States. From one American sculptor 
however I have received valuable aid & his 
recommendation (?) rests upon a firm founda- 
tion of able historical works executed for his 
country. 

I know Congress to be liberal & I doubt not 
that a good artist, located here, painting here & 
able to paint a picture when commissioned 
instead of being obliged to go abroad to study 
his art before he fills his commission, would find 
himself fully occupied with works for the decora- 
tion of the Capitol. To such a one I should 
gladly lend all the aid in my power believing 
that my own reputation is benefited by what- 
ever exalts the character for art of the buildi: 
on which I have spent so much thought & labor 

[The session passes away—-Members of com- 


mittees are occupied and liable to be sick & thus 


business 1s delayed If anything is to be done 


time 1S precious 

Assuring you of a hearty welcome and all the 
aid in my power, for in your works I recognize 
a true artist’s power and genius, I am very truly 


and sincerely yours 
M. C. MEras. 

For a time, however, the deliberations of 
an Art Commission prevented any con- 
tracts being awarded, and after the demise 
of the Art Commission Congress itself for- 
bade the expenditure of any money for 
paintings or sculpture before July 1, 1861. 
This state of affairs did not prevent Meigs 
and Leutze from making comprehensive 
plans for paintings in the Capitol. Meigs 
had evidently liked the subject “Emigration 
to the West,” and they may have agreed 
that it would be the theme of the first 
mural if and when the embellishment of 
the building were allowed to proceed 

In the spring of 1861 Leutze submitted 
to Meigs an oil sketch which pleased the 
later immensely, and on July 9, 1861, the 
two entered into a contract calling for 
Leutze to paint “upon the western wall of 
the eastern stairs of the Capitol a picture 
on Emigration.” This sketch, if we are not 
mistaken, was based upon information 
gathered during the course of an undocu- 
nented trip which Leutze made to the 
West, probably in the summer of 1860 
Chis trip was doubtless made on his own 
initiative and in spite of the fact that he no 
longer had “a friend at court,” for Meigs 
had been relieved of his duties in connec- 
tion with the extensions to the Capitol on 
November 1, 1859. In his book The Na- 
tional Capit 1897), George C. Hazelton, 
Jr., states on page 196 that “ in disre- 
rard of the letter of the law, money had 
been advanced to the artist to enable him 
to visit the frontier for the purpose of study- 
ing its scenes and making his sketches from 
life.” Obviously, in 1860 Meigs was in no 
position to do this; and the record shows 


, ' 
that no payment was made to Leutze until 
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after he had submitted his sketch. This he 
seems to have done after February 27, 1861, 
when Meigs resumed the supervision of the 
extensions to the Capitol; it is, however 


within the realm of possibility that th: 
sketch was submited before that date, since 
Meigs must have known for some time 
what was in the offing. The prospect for 
proceeding with the mural was good, and 
the money to pay for it would be available 
in the unspent balance of an appropriation 
as soon as the congressional ban had ex- 
pired. A payment to Leutze, whose trip to 
the West had probably been made at con- 
siderable cost, would not appear to have 
been outside Meigs’ authority. The begin- 
ning of the Civil War delayed the signing 
of the contract for about a month. 

The contract itself supports the idea of a 
trip to the West, made before Leutze sub- 
mitted his oil sketch. It states that $3,500 
already received “for completing the de- 
sign” is to be deducted from the contract 
price. 

The scant information which the writer 
has gleaned concerning Leutze’s move- 
ments in 1860 also supports the idea that he 
went West in that year. He is known to 
have planned to spend the summer at West 
Point, where he had spent the previous 
summer, but no evidence that he carried 
out this intention has been found. His 
family was in Europe, so he was free to 
travel, and he was undoubtedly anxious to 
submit a sketch which would bring him a 
commission. 

After he received the commission, Leutze 
made a trip to the West which is well 
authenticated. It resulted, however, in no 
important changes in the design; in essen- 
tials the mural is like the preliminary 
sketch. 

The three remaining books are also espe- 
cially interesting for the evidence they pro- 
vide regarding the early, undocumented 
trip to the West. 
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Fig. 4. The rocky mass which forms the central feature of the mural in the Capitol 


The first sketch in the buff-colored book 
no. 3) is useful in providing the approxi- 
mate date on which this book was put into 
use. About the end of 1859, Leutze was 
commissioned by the Secretary of State, 
Lewis Cass, to design a medal which would 
be awarded to foreigners who had assisted 
in saving the lives of American sailors ship- 
wrecked in foreign parts. A sketch of the 
reverse side of this medal appears as the 
first item. Nearly all of the following page 
has been torn out, but enough remains to 
indicate that whatever was on it concerned 
the medal too—possibly the obverse, which 
would have been more interesting than the 
reverse. 

Having used the first pages of the third 
book at the end of the year 1859, Leutze 
seems to have set it aside in favor of the 
one just reviewed (no. 2), and later to 


have reverted to it 


Following the medal, the objects por- 
trayed pertain to the West. The first is a 
sketch of two figures, possibly emigrants, 
with their belongings beside them: they 
are followed by studies of cattle. The next 
few are more significant. One depicts a 
rocky mass that is easily recognizable as the 
central feature in the Capitol mural (Fig. 
+). Another is a drawing of a mountainous 
landscape which resembles one of the dis- 
tant mountains of the mural (Fig. 5 
Close after this is a sketch of a man who 
has scaled the rocks and is now waving his 
kerchief with one hand, while holding a flag 
in the other (Fig. 6). Several pages are 
devoted to small western animals—a skunk, 
a coyote, a burrowing owl, and others. The 
animal studies, in particular, lead one to 
suppose that all these sketches were made 
in the West and, since some of them recur 


in the preliminary sketch given to Meigs, 
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Fig. 5, top left. One of the distant mountainou 
scenes in the mural 


Fig. 6, left. Sketch of a central figure in the 
mural, the man who has scaled the rocks 


Fig. 7, below. A drawing with Leutze’s nota- 
tion: “Sierra Nevada, Cascade, near the Pa- 
cific coast, North.” 


Right. WersSTWARD THE CouRSE OF EMPIRE 
Takes Its Way, the mural by Emanuel 
Leutze which stands above the landing of the 
grand marble staircase leading from the west 

corridor of the Nation’s Capitol. (From a 

negative in the Office of the Architect of the 

Capitol.) 
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they must have been made on a trip prior 
to that of 1861. 

The fourth book (the album) contains 
many miscellaneous trifles which seem to 
have occupied Leutze’s mind, and there- 
fore his pencil, while he was in the West. 
The most interesting of its contents depict 
western objects—a camp including two 
tents and horses, horses feeding at a covered 
wagon, stacked harnesses, and legs and 
paws of animals of the region. Of much 
greater significance for the support they 
give to a trip made in 1860 are five sketches 
of the West. These carry more weight in 
favor of such a trip than do the sketches in 
the third book, because two of them bear 
place-names and therefore identify the 
region visited. They indicate that Leutze 
journeyed to the northwest boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada, the 
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survey of which was just being completed. 
One of the two sketches on which the loca- 
tions are noted bears the legend “Sierra 
Nevada, Cascade, near the Pacific coast. 
North” (Fig. 7 


near the western end of the boundary. The 


It was made, therefore, 


notation on the other is simply “Mt. Kish- 
e-nehn” (Fig. 8). This mountain was 
found to be in the Rockies, hence near the 
eastern end of the boundary.* 

In the course of his search for Mt. Kish- 
e-nehn, the writer learned that the bound- 
ary survey material in the National Archives 
includes 66 sketches made by James M. 
Alden, the artist of the expedition. It is a 
matter of interest to compare these with 


* Shown on sheet no. | of the boundary survey 
maps in the Cartographic Branch of the Office 
of Civil Archives at the National Archives. 
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Fig. 8. Leutze’s sketch of Mt 


the sketches in Leutze’s book. Two of the 
Alden sketches have the same subjects as 
the two of Leutze’s just mentioned, but the 
drawings of the two artists differ in detail. 
Alden’s sketch (no. 46) of the valley of 
Kish-e-nehn Creek was made from quite a 
different position than was the Leutze 
sketch bearing the caption “Mt. Kish-e- 
nehn”: and Leutze’s sketch of the Cascade 
covers a much wider sweep of territory than 


does Alden’s sketch (no. 6), of the Langley 


Buttes [hese are without doubt dif- 
ferent names for the same feature. Al- 
den’s sketch no. 51 is limited to Mt. Kish-e- 


nehn and differs greatly in detail from the 


ountain represented in the left-hand por- 


Three of 


tion of Leutze’s drawing 


Leutze’s sketches have no counterparts 


among Alden’s 

One may ask why Leutze went to thi 
Northwest to gather his information in- 
stead of the region he visited in 1861 
There is reason to believe that F utze was 
acquainted with A. D. Bache, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, whose office was 
involved in the survey of the western end 


of the boundary, where it became a tortuous 
’ 


line among 1siands 


[he boundary would 


have been a natural subject of conversation 


and the possibilities offered by the survey 


O anyone interested in the western terrain 


‘ly have es aped Leutze 


COUIG SCarce 
In the oil sketch which Leutze submitted 


mentioned above, the mountain 
A 


ass in the right background has no 


. 
> 


5" as 
eT Se), aS ae 7 
Kish-e-nehn in the Rockies 


In the 


mural itself, however, the writer is inclined 


counterpart in the sketchbooks. 


to think that the quite different mass repre- 
sented there is a modified composite of two 
of the sketches—the left-hand part being 
based upon the sketch shown in Fig. 5 and 
the right-hand part on that shown in Fig 
7 or Fig. 8 
tween sketch and mural is perhaps more 


The idea of a relationship be- 


acceptable in the case of the left-hand por- 
tion. If Leutze had his sketch of Mt. Kish- 
e-nehn in mind for the right-hand portion 
he employed it with considerable artistic 
license. The reader may find that this por- 
tion resembles the Cascade more than Mt 
Kish-e-nehn. The whole matter is ex- 
tremely speculative, and what has been 
said here is to be regarded as nothing more 
than an attempt to see in the mural some- 
thing more than the pure imagination of 
the artist 

The last of the sketchbooks seems to have 
been used at two periods separated in time 
by more than a year. The first pages con- 
tain several sketches of heads of Indians 
which Leutze copied from the portraits by 
Carl Bodme 
Wied-Neuwied’s Travels in the Interior of 
North America, 1832-1834.° 


which impelled him to make these copies is 


published in the Prince ol 
The motive 


not evident. They are followed by a sketch 


The original German work by Maximilian 
Prince of Wied-Neuwied was published in tw 


volumes at Coblenz in 1839-41 
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f an ox bearing a yoke and then by a 


sketch of a man wielding an ax. In the oil 
sketch given to Meigs, Leutze used the lat- 
ter figure, but he did not use it in the 
mural. The character of the sketches in 
this book then changes. The next one, a 
drawing of a tree, bears the legend “Fred- 
ericksburg, Apr. 4, 1861,” just a week be- 
fore the beginning of the Civil War at 
Fort Sumter. Another is a sketch of a 
picturesque rail fence. Then follow a field 
of soldiers and a man in a Zouave uniform. 
[here are also several sketches of horses, 
me bearing the caption “old Bob,” and 
nother sketch of a Conestoga wagon. 

[he small portfolio contains sketches re- 
lating to the war. It was probably the 
urtist S. R. Gifford, a member of the 
Seventh New York Regiment, who men- 
tions in an unsigned letter of May 17, 1861 
published in The Crayon for June 1861, 
Vol. 8, pp. 134-135 


made to Camp Cameron on Meridian Hill 


visits that Leutze 


in Washington, D.C., where he was 


stationed, and a visit he himself made to 


Fig. 9. Probably Leutze’s sketch of some of ( 


tered at the Capitol in 1861 


J 


7 


Leutze’s studio in Washington. One of the 
sketches in the portfolio, dated May 7, 
1861, was made at Camp Cameron 
Another (Fig. 9 pi tures five soldiers oc- 
cupied in various ways at desks. This was 
probably made between May 2 and 10, 
1861, when several companies of Col 
Elmer E. Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves were 
quartered in the Capitol—some in the 
House of Representatives. At this time 
Leutze must have been a frequent visitor 
at the Capitol. Meigs probably had his 
preliminary “Westward the Course of 
Empire Takes Its Way” under considera- 
tion, though no commission could be given 
without the approval of the Secretary of 
War, who had more pressing matters than 
paintings to think about. On the occasion 
of one of these visits, Leutze may have made 
this sketch; the wall of the stairway on 
which he hoped to paint his mural was just 
across the corridor from the quarters of 
the Zouaves. 

The camp of these same Zouaves at 


Alexandria, named Camp Ellsworth afte 


lmer E. Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves who were quar 


The drawing ts in the portfolio 





the Colonel's death on May 24. 1861, upon 


t 
the invasion of Virginia by Union troops, 
is also the subject of a sketch. It was 
probably made about the end of that 
month. Another sketch bears the legend 
“de Trobriand’s Camp.” This was Fort 
Gaines, which was built on land belonging 
at the time to William D. C. Murdox k and 
now to the American University. A tablet 

irks the approximate position of the fort, 
and therefore of the Leutze sketch. The 
leafless trees indicate that it was made in 
inter—the winter of 1861-62. 

Among the letters from General Han- 
cock to Leutze are several which are of 
interest because they show the General’s 
desire to see Leutze selected to paint a pic- 
ture representing the Battle of Gettysburg, 
in which he had played a role. General 
Hancock seems to have known that certain 
influential Pennsylvanians were thinking of 
having such a picture painted. He invited 
Leutze and the historian Bancroft to visit 
the battlefield with him in October 1865 
Actually, the Pennsylvania Legislature did 
not decide to take definite action until early 
in 1866, when it appointed a committee to 
select the artist. Notification of this step 
was received by Leutze from Gen. Samuel 
W. Crawford in a letter dated March 14, 
[1866] at Harrisburg, Pa., which reads: 
My dear Sir: 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have author- 
ized the painting of a battle scene of some part 
of the battle of Gettysburg, Your name has 
been mentioned but the resolve of the Commit- 
tee is to ask for battle scene studies from different 
artists & I now write to you asking that you 
may take advantage of this request. It is pro- 
posed to offer a prize of $500 for the successful 
picture 

I write you now but I hope to be in your 
studio next week 

Sincerely your friend 
S. W. CRaAwForD 
An effort to insure that the artist be a 


Pennsylvanian failed, but when the time 
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came to award the commission the com- 


mittee did select a native son—Peter F 
Rothermel. Leutze seems to have madi 
no effort to procure the commission. 

Another letter, dated June 21, 1866, was 
written by S. P. Hanscom, publisher of tl 
National Republican, a Washington, D.( 
newspaper. Leutze had traveled from Nev 
York to Washington to paint a portrait « 
President Andrew Johnson and had beer 
rebuffed by one of the President’s secre- 
taries, Col. W. J. Moore, who told hi 
that the President was busy. Upon his re- 
turn to New York, Leutze directed an ac- 
count of the episode to Mr. Hanscom, who 
evidently made a visit to the President t 
bring the matter to his attention. Hans- 
com’s reply to Leutze, written on “Execu- 
tive Mansion” stationery, is most apologetic 
It reads: 

My Dear LeuTze 

Upon my return found your letter. Its eon 
tents very much impressed me and surprised 
the President still more, who desires me to say 
to you that he was not aware that you had been 
there, but on the contrary inquired once of Col 
Moore why you did not call and was told that 
your things were there and that you had caHed 
once but that the President being busy was not 
notified. The President felt very much annoyed 
about the matter, scolded Moore severely and 
assures me if you are in the city to be sure and 
let him know. You will have no difficulty here- 
after I can assure you. 

The President sat today at the request of Mr. 
Seward for the artist sent here by Switzerland 
I have seen his rough [sketch] and it promises 
well. 

Let me know if you propose coming again 
and I will not go away. I would not have gone 
as it was had I supposed the matter was not 
completely arranged. 

I hope to see you soon here or in New York 

Sincerely regretting your disappointment, 
which the President regrets on his own account, 
I remain. 

Very Truly 
S. P. Hanscom 

The letters written by Frederick W. Se- 

ward, the son of the Secretary of State, 
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pertain primarily to the design for a monu- 
ment which his father wished Leutze to 
make for the grave of his daughter. Leutze 
had already designed the monument for 
his wife. In the second of these letters, 
lated March 14, 1867, in which the son 
thanks Leutze for his design, there is ref- 
erence to the artist’s health. 

Washington 

14th March, 1867 

My dear Mr. LeutTze 

I have received your letter of the 12th en- 
closing your beautiful design for the monument 
f my sister, for which we all thank you grate- 
fully and sincerely. 

And we are very glad to thus learn from you 
that [you] are recovering from your late serious 
illness and threatened affection of the eyesight 
which had occasioned grave apprehensions- 
now happily relieved. 

Yours very truly, 


F. W. SEWARD 


Notice of an illness he was suffering 


there are no real enclosing lines in the 
free world of libraries where books and staff 
and public meet. We know that ideas are 
unconfined, that they migrate, crossing all 


frontiers, that the mind of man under the 


influence of knowledge stored in books, 


717-930 O—64 
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early in 1867 had been published in the 
February 7 issue of New York Evening Post. 


This letter makes it clear that the erysipe- 


las which had afflicted him had been a 
serious affair and that his eyesight had 
been endangered. 

In concluding this review, mention of 


n the third book would 


the last drawing 
seem fitting. It is a sketch of a portion 
of the steamship Teutonia and must have 
been made in May 1863. It was on this 
ship that, after finishing the mural in the 
Capitol, Leutze returned to Germany to 
bring his family to America. There can 
be no doubt that he thought the mural he 
had just finished was only the first of sev- 
eral he would do in the same building. He 
did not have the opportunity to decorate 
even the side walls of the stairway where 
he painted “Westward Ho!” This picture 
was the beginning and end of the plans of 


Meigs and Leutze for murals in the Capitol 


reaches out to encompass the globe. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, 1954 to date, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress as President of the American Library 
Association at its 73rd Annual Conference, 
June 25, 1954, p. 3 
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A Second Holograph 
of Griffes’ 
The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan 


IrnvING LOWENS 
Assistant Head, Reference Section 
Muste Division 


URING the past year, a stroke of 

good fortune and the generosity 

A of the Heineman Foundation en- 
abled the Music Division to purchase 10 
manuscripts in the hand of the American 
composer who, with the exception of 
Charles Ives and Edward MacDowell, was 
perhaps our most gifted creator of serious 
music from an earlier era. Nine of these 
holographs of Charles Tomlinson Griffes 
1884-1920) are discussed in the division’s 
report on acquisitions that appeared in the 
January issue of this Journal, but the 10th, 
a seemingly incomplete second full score 
in the composer’s hand of his best known 
symphonic work, The Pleasure-Dome of 
Kubla Khan, is interesting enough to call 
for the fuller treatment of a separate article. 
It cannot be denied that Griffes’ reputa- 
tion seems to be fading, but whether this 
is the result of a passing fashion or the 
judgment of posterity remains to be seen. 
It must be conceded that he was not a 
polished master when his all-too-brief life 
was snuffed out some 5 months before 
his 36th birthday; like Gershwin, he did 
not live long enough to fulfill his promise. 
But of his promise there can be little ques- 
tion. His maturing style was an individual 
mixture of French impressionism, exotic 


orientalisms, and various oddments he had 


picked up at one time or another from 
the work of such diverse figures as Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, Busoni, and Ornstein. It was 
something of a puzzle to listeners and critics 
alike—until The Pleasure-Dome succeeded 
in breaching the wall of indifference with 
which all but the few professionals who 
knew his worth surrounded him. How- 
ever, what should have been an opening 
chord turned out to be a final cadence. 

A group of 44 musicians sent a statement 
to the press and to Griffes’ mother shortly 
after his death. ‘‘We who keenly feel this 
loss wish to express our sorrow while offer- 
ing to the memory of the man and the 
composer this tribute of admiration and 
respect,” ‘ they wrote. Among them were 
Georges Barrére, Harold Bauer, Adolf 
Bolm, John Alden Carpenter, Frank Dam- 
rosch, Rudolph Ganz, Percy Grainger, 
Pierre Monteux, Serge Prokofieff, Carlos 
Salzedo, Kurt Schindler, Arthur Shepherd, 
Oscar G. Sonneck, Frederick Stock, and 
Leopold Stokowski. It is doubtful that 
they were completely in error when they 
said that, with Griffes’ premature disap- 
pearance from the scene, “the music of 


America has suffered a great loss.” 


Quoted in Marion Bauer, “‘Charles T. Griffes 


As I Remember Him,” The Musical Quarterly, 
XXIX (July 1943), 361 
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Griffes was born in Elmira, N.Y., on Sep- 
tember 17, 1884. During his early teens, 
he demonstrated enough musical talent to 
warrant study in Germany (then the Mecca 
of all budding American musicians) , where 
he became a pupil in composition of Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, already world-famed 
for a decade, thanks to his fairy-opera, 
Hansel und Gretel. To earn a living, 
Griffes gave private piano lessons ; occasion- 
ally, he also gave public recitals in which 
his own music was not infrequently pro- 
rrammed. Shortly after his return to the 
United States in 1907, he obtained a posi- 
tion through a teachers’ agency as music 
instructor at the Hackley School in Tarry- 
town, N.Y. (within commuter’s distance 
from New York City), a job he was to hold 
for the rest of his life. Early in 1909, his 
first published works began to appear un- 
der the imprint of the New York firm 
G. Schirmer, Inc., and during the following 
decade he gradually won for himself a posi- 
tion in the front rank of American com- 
posers 

lhe high point of Griffes’ career was 
reached on November 28-29, 1919, when 
Pierre Monteux, then in his first season as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, performed The Pleasure-Dome of 
Kubla Khan in Symphony Hall with sensa- 
tional success, a triumph which was re- 
peated in Carnegie Hall less than a week 
later. Of the work, the critic of The 
Boston Globe wrote on page 10 of the 
November 29 issue: 

it shows genuine originality and power 
of a sort that entitle its composer to be judged 
by the same standard as men like Ravel, Rach- 
maninoff and Stravinsky, not by that usually 
ipplied to orchestral works by unfamiliar 
Americans 

[t is never imitative, pedantic, bombastic, nor 
sentimental. Few are the works of American 
omposers which succeed in avoiding all four 
of these pitfalls, and in calling forth an outburst 


‘ 


of genuine applause instead of the routine polite 
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hand-clapping. Mr. Griffes was obliged by, the 
insistence of the audience and the friendly com- 
pulsion of Mr. Monteux to come on the stags 
and bow his acknowledgments 

The orchestration of this tone poem is ofter 


masterly. The piano becomes what it almost 
never is, an orchestral instrument instead of a 
more or less superfluous “added attraction.’ 
Like Berlioz and Rimsky-Korsakov, Mr. Griffes 
proves the saying that the highest form of art is 
to conceal art, by gaining his effects in ways 
which are not immediately obvious to the listener 

Best of all, they are never effects for the sake 
of effects, but always subordinate to his genuine 
and individual creative impulse. 

These sentiments were largely echoed in 
all the other Boston and New York news- 
papers. : 

Griffes’ taste of fame was short, however. 
Although he was seriously ill when he at- 
tended the Kubla Khan premiere, he nev- 
ertheless continued to compose and to teach 
at the Hackley School. Two days before 
the scheduled Christmas vacation, he col- 
lapsed. The attending physician first diag- 
nosed his ailment as pleurisy and later as 
pneumonia. When he failed to show defi- 
nite signs of improvement, authorities at 
the Hackley School began to fear that the 
trouble was tuberculosis. Specialists from 
New York were called in, and on Janu- 
ary 19, 1920, Griffes was shipped off to 
the Loomis Sanatorium in Loomis, N.Y., 
in the heart of the Catskills. His health 
continued to deteriorate, however, and on 
March 20 he was transferred to the New 
York Hospital by train. He died there on 
April 8, 1920. The autopsy revealed nei- 
ther pleurisy, pneumonia, nor tuberculosis; 
the real reason of death was empyema, 
probably caused by an attack of influenza 
Griffes apparently had suffered during or 
after the great pandemic of 1918. 

Since the holograph full score used by 
Monteux at the premiere of The Pleasure- 
Dome has been in the collections of the 
Music Division since 1923, when G. Schir- 


mer, Inc. presented it to the Library along 
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with a number of Griffes’ other manu- 
scripts, it was something of a surprise when 
yet another holograph full score of the 
same work (incomplete, but unquestion- 
ably in the composer’s hand) appeared on 
the market. The very existence of the 
second score underlined the fact that The 
Pleasure-Dome could hardly have sprung 
full-blown from the composer’s imagination 
n the few months before its Boston per- 
formances. Actually, the Schirmer holo- 

raph was the end product of more than 7 
years of painful and painstaking work. In 
order to grasp the relationship of the sec- 
ond full score to the first, a sketch of how 
the definitive version grew is necessary. 

The precise date Griffes began to work 
on The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan is 
incertain, but as early as March 11, 1912, 
the composition was germinating. “I can’t 
decide on the form,” * wrote Griffes to a 
friend. 

All through the spring and summer of 
that year, he worked steadily on what he 
then thought of as a piano piece. On 
July 17, he played it for Arthur Farwell, 
who told him that he thought Kubla Khan 
was “stronger and more interesting in every 
way [than something else played to him] 
but impossibly unklaviermassig” (Maisel, 
p. 196). Griffes agreed and made some 
changes, but he still didn’t “feel sure that 
it can ever become really pianistic” (Mai- 
sel, p. 197). Nevertheless, he continued 
to work it out for piano, and on Septem- 
ber 23 he could write: “Today I com- 
menced the half-final ink copy of Kubla 
Khan; never before have I changed and 
changed a piece so much as this. Even 


* As quoted in Edward M. Maisel, Charles T. 
Griffes: The Life of an American Composer 
New York, 1943), p. 194, hereafter referred to 
as Maisel. All subsequent quotations not other- 
wise annotated are from Griffes’ letters as cited 


by his biographer 


yesterday I changed a place again” (Mai- 


sel, p. 197 By September 26 the piano 
version was finished and was copied in 
clean score, and by October 3 he had mem- 


orized it and 


‘ 


was playing it for friends 
On November 9, during a visit to New 
York, he played it for his old piano teacher 
Gottfried Galston, who remarked that in 
his opinion “Kubla was essentially an or- 
chestral piece” (Maisel, p. 198 

Griffes was still not satisfied with The 
Pleasure-Dome. On February 6, 1915, 
writing from the Hackley School, he re- 
marked: “In the evening there was a 
lecture, but I didn’t go down for it. I 
stayed upstairs and worked on Kubla Khan 
Have changed and simplified it again. It 
improves every time” (Maisel, p. 198 
Later in the same year, he played his latest 
version for Ferrucio Busoni. “I think 
Kubla Khan interested him,” wrote Griffes 
in describing the audition. “He said there 
was very good Oriental atmosphere in it, 
and praised the theme. But he advised me 
to either do it for orchestra or make it 
shorter for piano. I myself had thought 
of cutting it up into two pieces” (Maisel, 
p. 198). 

The ultimate shape of Kubla Khan 
finally began to emerge early in 1916 when 
Griffes decided to experiment with an 
orchestral version. On February 7 he 
“wrote out in pencil the Kubla Khan 
orchestral sketch” (Maisel, p. 198). He 
finished the first orchestral draft on April 
14 and played it for friends. On May 17 
he “worked practically the whole day on 
the orchestration of Kubla” (Maisel, p. 
199). Early in June, he showed the piece 
to the composer Arthur Whiting, who was 
not especially impressed and _ thought 
Griffes was too immature to be writing a 
symphonic work. He apparently thought 
Griffes’ scoring technique left something 


to be desired, since he lent him his copy 
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of Cecil 


Orchestration 


Forsyth’s standard textbook, 
New York, 1914), by way 
of inspiration. 

In April 1917, it seemed as if a live per- 
materialize. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, then active on the West 


Coast, was a great admirer of Griffes’ 


formance were going to 


music, and he asked the composer if he 
had on hand a work that he could play 
during the summer season in San Francisco 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, a 
70-man ensemble Sokoloff was conducting. 
“T am going to give him The Pleasure- 
Dome of Kubla Khan if it is done,” wrote 
Griffes excitedly. ‘“‘As an orchestral sketch 
it has been ready for a couple of years [!] 
Now I may 
rush it through. It wouldn’t be done till 


July or Aug.” (Maisel, p. 200). By May, 


Kubla Khan had been publicly announced 


but I never orchestrated it. 


for Sokoloff’s concerts in the San Francisco 
newspapers; nevertheless, on May 15, 
Griffes was busily writing an entirely new 
concluding section for the work. 
The Sokoloff performance never came 
about According to Griffes, Sokoloff’s 
season ended with July 30th, and my score 
reached him the middle of July so they 
couldn’t work it up. I couldn’t get the 
parts ready and copied out any sooner. I 
think myself that they found it a rather 
expensive proposition as it demanded more 
instruments than their regular complement 
and extra rehearsals. I think I can get it 
done this season here in the East, which is 
much more important” (Maisel, p. 201 
He then started trying to get the Eastern 
performance of Kubla Khan he wanted. 
He approached Walter Damrosch and, on 
October 6, left a score with him to examine. 
Despite this, Griffes was still not satisfied 
with the piece as it stood, and on the 18th 
of October he started to make further cor- 
rections on a second copy of the score he 


had retained. This second copy he sent to 
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Leopold Stokowski on October 24. Neither 
Damrosch nor Stokowski apparently found 


Kubla Khan interesting enough to perform, 
although in later years both expressed 
their great admiration for that work and 
for Griffes as a composer. 

In January 1919 Griffes discussed a pos- 
sible performance with Edgar Varése, who 
had organized the New Symphony Orches- 
tra to play contemporary works, but 
nothing came of it. 

It must have seemed to Griffes that he 
never hear Kubla Khan. On 


August 10, 1919, he wrote to the composer 


would 


Marion Bauer: “You will be interested to 
hear that Stokowski of his own accord sent 
for the score of Kubla Khan. Whether 
that means a performance, I don’t know. 
Qui sait? At any rate I am rescoring cer- 
tain passages from a second copy which I 
(Maisel, p. 269 


The breakthrough came unexpectedly 


have” 


late that month or early in September from 
Adolf Bolm, who had 
danced in several Griffes works and was 


a different source. 


one of his enthusiastic supporters, managed 
to get Pierre Monteux interested in Griffes’ 
music. The conductor and the composer 
had met briefly in October 1916, and 
Monteux had invited Griffes to watch the 
stage rehearsals of the ballet Till Eulen- 
spiegel which he was leading for the Bal- 
let Russe. The two were reintroduced at 
Bolm’s studio in New York, and Griffes 
played over Kubla Khan at the piano. 
Monteux was charmed with the work, and 
arrangements for a Boston Symphony per- 
formance were concluded on the spot. The 
rest of the story is history. 

From this tale of the agonizing birth- 
pangs of what is surely a minor master- 
piece, it becomes clear that there must have 
been at least two full scores of The Pleas- 
ure-Dome as late as August 10, 1919, and 


the probability is that there were others. 
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To recapitulate the chronology of the 


orchestral version from Griffes’ letters: 


1916: February 7. Writes out a penciled or- 
chestral sketch. 

1916: April 14. Finishes first orchestral draft 

1917: May 15. Composes an entirely new con- 
cluding section 

1917: Mid-July. Sends a score to Nikolai 
Sokoloff 

17: October 6 Leaves a score with Walter 

Damrosch 

1917: October 18 Makes corrections on a 
second copy of the score. 

1917: October 24. Sends the second score to 
Leopold Stokowski 

1919: August 10. Stokowski again (or still 
has a score, and certain sections in a 
second score are being reorchestrated 

1919: Late August or early September. Griffes 
plays score for Monteux and presum- 
ably gives him the copy 

1919: November 28. World premiere at Bos- 


ton 
In the light of these known facts, is it possi- 
ble to establish the relationship of the 


incomplete score the Library has just ac- 


Former 
Page page 
number number Ink color 
1-3 none blue 
4-15 none black 
16-17 none blue 
18-19 25-26 black over blue 
20-22 27-29 pencil over blue 
23 30 black over blue 
24-26 31-33 pencil over blue 
27-36 34-43 blue over blue 
37-63 none black 


Page 37 of the Schirmer holograph is 
pasted over what is doubtless page 44 of 
the earlier version. 

It is a simple matter to establish the 
fact that the black ink was the last to be 
used by Griffes, except for the penciled cor- 
rections in his hand and the crayon mark- 
ings of the conductor. For instance, on 
page | (written on the verso of the title 
page, by the way) the list of instruments 


is in blue ink; as an afterthought, the per- 


quired to the definitive score used by Mon- 


teux which has been in the collections for 
four decades? 

First, let us examine the definitive score. 
It was used by G. Schirmer as the prototype 


for the published edition which appeared 


in 1920 and was copyrighted on October 


12 of that year. The firm’s plate number 
29929) appears on the holograph, and 
the penciled corrections (apparently in 
Griffes’ hand), as well as those in heavy 
blue crayon (probably made by Monteux 
in consultation with Griffes), are incor- 
porated into the 1920 published score. 

A close look at the holograph reveals that 
it is far from a simple unit. It is, in fact, 
a crazy quilt of different versions and parts 
of versions set down by Griffes at different 
times. For one thing, at least two (and 
possibly three) different inks can be dis- 
cerned, and the page numbers of an earlier 
version Clearly show under the final pagina- 
tion of the score \ page-by-page analysis 


reveals the following: 


; , 
Ink lor of actual 


blue and black 


black 

blue and black 
blue and black 
blue and black 
blue and black 
blue and black 
blue and black 
black 


cussion part is added in black ink, as are 
the instructions “Div. a 3” to the cello part 
and “Div.” to the bass part. 

In contrast to the Schirmer holograph, 
the newly acquired full score is an integral 
unit consisting of a signature of six double 
leaves, paginated 1-24, with the numera- 
tion beginning on the recto of the first leaf. 
While there are points of correspondence 
between the two, they are radically differ- 


ent not only in the instrumentation but also 
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in the actual musical line. The holograph 
breaks off abruptly at the end of page 24. 
The fact that the score itself and the page 
numbers are both written in blue ink im- 
mediately leads to the suspicion that there 
may have been some connection between 
this holograph and pages 18-36 of the 
Schirmer holograph, which bear a visible 
This 
truth of the matter. 


‘arlier numeration of pages 25-43 
turns out to be the 
Page 18 in the Schirmer holograph bears 
the rehearsal letter I; the last section in the 
new holograph 
rehearsal letter H 


beginning on page 21 
bears th One flows 
smoothly into the other. 

It can be con luded that a the new 
holograph and pages 18 36 of the Schirmer 
holograph at one time formed a unit; (b 
the 24-page new holograph must have been 


] lad 


discarded for the 1 7-page section in the 


Schirmer holograph; and (c) pages 18-3 
of the Schirmer holograph must have been 
in black ink. It is 


63 of 


reworked by Griffes 
ilso clear that pages 4 15 and 37 
the Schirmer holograph, in which the score 
page numbers are in black ink 
is no evidence of any 
earlier page numbers, represent Griffes’ 
3 and 16-17 to be 


This leaves pages 
explained. Since the color of page num- 


originally this must have 


bers 1—3 is blue, 


1 


been still another early beginning: the ad- 
ditions in black ink demonstrate that this 
was the composer’s choice over the begin- 
ning found in the new holograph. The 
same holds true for pages 16-17, and the 
fact that these two leaves come from the 
same version is conclusively proved by the 
fact that they are congruent. 

Thus, the new holograph and pages 18- 
6 (unrevised) of the Schirmer holograph 
represent the earliest version of the score 


score A 


remnant of a second version 


pages 1-3 and 16-17 are a 


score B) ; 
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pages 4-15 and 37-63 are the firm basis 

of the third and last version (score C). 
Score A would appear to be the one 

Griffes completed on April 14, 1916; pages 


37-63 of score C would appear to be the 
entirely new concluding section upon which 
Griffes was at work on May 15, 1917; pages 
+15 of score C were probably written by 
Griffes after the score he sent to Sokoloff 
in mid-July 1917 was returned and before 
October 6, when he left it in the hands of 
Walter Damrosch. 


a remaining fragment of the score upon 


Score B may represent 


which Griffes made corrections on Octo- 
ber 18, 1917. The black ink corrections 
on pages 18—36 of score A could well repre- 
sent the continuing alterations Griffes 
made in the score. 

It is at least clear, then, that the Li- 
brary’s new holograph represents an early 
version of the beginning of The Pleasure- 
Dome 


the shorter version found in the Schirmer 


of Kubla Khan, later discarded for 
holograph Sut since there were at least 
two complete holographs in existence as 
late as August 10, 1919, one of them still 
remains unknown. This fact may throw 
some light on another small mystery in the 
Kubla Khan story. 

In 1929 a reorchestrated version by the 
late Frederick A. Stock, then the distin- 
vuished conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was published by G 
Schirmer, Inc., and it is in this form that 
Kubla Khan receives occasional perform- 
ances today, not in the 1920 form. Dr 
Stock is therefore quite correct when he 
savs in the foreword to the printed score 
that ‘‘a few remarks concerning the revised 
edition of Griffes’ ‘The Pleasure-Dome of 
Kubla Khan’ might be both welcome and 


appropriate.’ He continues: 


I performed this work in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, 1920 


an opportunity of meeting 


In the autumn of that year, I had 
Mr. Griffes during 
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a festival of chamber music, at Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, when I suggested to him that the 
scoring of his work, in some places, could be 
improved upon. This he readily admitted, and 
we arranged to meet again in order to go over 
the score together 

The results of this very careful scrutiny are 
faithfully embodied in this revised version 
Nothing has been added that would not have 
been sanctioned by the composer. I have no 
doubt that with these changes and amplifica- 
tions the orchestration will ‘‘sound” more readily, 
and present this very fine work to its very best 
advantage. 

I hope that in the improved form it will soon 
become one of the most useful compositions in 
the regular working repertory of every Symphony 


Orchestra, in this country as well as abroad 
As Maisel has pointed out, it is obviously 
impossible for Dr. Stock to have met with 
Griffes in the autumn of 1920, since the 
composer died on April 8 of that year; nor 
is there any evidence of a meeting with 
Griffes during the autumn of 1919. Even 


assuming that such a meeting and partial 


Books have existed since the days of 
Nineveh—and beyond. From the besgin- 
nings of recorded civilizattlon—they are in- 
deed themselves the beginnings of recorded 
civilization—from the beginnings men heve 
vritten books, have read books. have 
praised books. They were man’s first 
happy resource in his desire to communi- 
cate with the absent, with the posterity be- 
yond reach of his voice. They have been 
the quarry of the student, the consolation 
of the philosopher, the aid of the man of 
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collaboration did take place, why did not 
Griffes incorporate these improvements 
into the score which Monteux used? The 
matter is even more puzzling when the last 
eight bars of the 1920 and 1929 versions 
are compared—they are as different as the 
new holograph is from the Schirmer score 
Maisel wrote to Stock and received what 
he considered to be a totally inadequate 
answer to his questions about the incon- 
sistencies in his explanation of the genesis 
of the 1929 version, but he advances no 
theory to account for the reorchestration 
and leaves the reader completely baffled. 
There is no reason to question Stock’s in- 
tegrity, even though his memory may have 
been faulty. Is it perhaps possible that his 
version was based on yet another holograph, 
perhaps one of the two complete scores 
mentioned by Griffes on August 10, 1919, 
one of which went to Monteux a few weeks 


j 


later, while the other remains spurl 


versenkt? 


action, since first they gathered up the 
learning of the scholar, the meditatior 5 of 
the seer, the record of the activities of 
preceding men of action. Uses of them 


} } 7 7 , 
have deen unde rstood, lessons of the m have 


been taught, the praises of them have been 


sounded. Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
»f Congress, 1899-1939, in “The Book and 
the Pe Of le a an addre de liz Cre d before 


the Iowa Library Association at Burling- 
ton on Og¢ toher 10, 1901 T} hewritter 
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Austria: A Survey 


ARNOLD H. PRIcE 
Area Specialist (Central Europe 
Slavic and Central European Division 


HE PUBLISHING INDUSTRY of Aus- 

tria,* a country which regained its 

independence less than 10 years ago, 

makes a significant contribution to the 

international book trade. In 1962 this 

country, which has a population of about 
7 million, produced 4,565 books. 

The international role of the Austrian 

publishing industry is reflected in the fol- 

lowing statistics for 1962 on Austrian book 


imports and exports: 


Area Imports Exports 
West Germany____ $6, 260,000 $5, 560, 000 
Switzerland 420, 000 570, 000 
East Germany-_ 60, 000 50, 000 
United Kingdom 50, 000 40. 000 
ane 40, 000 80, 000 
United States 40, 000 90, 000 
USSR --- insignificant ) 500, 000 
Other 160, 000 160, 000 


Total $7,030,000 $7, 050, 000 

Austria also imported $4,430,000 worth 
of periodicals and newspapers (excluding 
fashion magazines) in 1962; the bulk of 
these publications, or $4,120,000 worth, 
came from West Germany. Austrian ex- 
ports of such serials amounted to $430,000 
of which $210,000 worth went to West 
Germany. In addition, Austria imported 
$410,000 worth of fashion magazines of 
which $400,000 worth came from West 
Germany, while the export of such periodi- 
cals amounted to $230,000, of 
$70,000 worth went to West Germany and 


$60,000 worth to France. 


which 


*Unless otherwise stated, the publications 


mentioned in this report were issued in Vienna 


Bibliographical Guides 


The O6esterreichische  Bibliographie, 
which has appeared regularly since 1946, 
serves as the national bibliography. It is 
published twice a month and is similar in 
arrangement to the German national bibli- 
ography. It is prepared by the National- 
bibliothek in Vienna, which receives all 
Austrian copyright deposits, and it contains 
not only books and serials available in the 
book trade, but also other current publica- 
tions, including dissertations. It has quart- 
erly and annual indexes, and its contents 
are also listed in the semiannual, annual, 
and multiannual compilations of the 
German national bibliography on the same 
basis as German publications.’ It has also 
a 5-year index of its own, covering the years 
1946-50, and a special volume was issued 
in 1948 for all Austrian publications that 
appeared in 1945 and for those of 1944 that 
were not included in the German national 


bibliography. 


Each year, one issue of the Oesterretchi- 
sche Biblio traphtie is devoted to a selection 
of musical scores. There is also a special 
list of dissertations, the Verzeichnis der an 
der Universitat Wien approbierten Dts- 
sertationen. The latest volume received 
by the Library covers the years 1950-57 
and was published in 1958. Austrian news- 
papers and periodicals are listed in the 
Handbuch Osterreichs Presse. Werbung, 
Graphik, which has been issued annually 
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since 1953. This convenient reference 
work is arranged by subject and provides 
detailed information on each publication. 

Two recent studies illuminate the history 
of the press. Kurt Paupié’s Handbuch der 
sterreichischen Pressegeschichte, 1848 
1959, began publication in 1960; its first 
volume provides a_ historical account 
and bibliography of Viennese newspapers. 
Arthur C 


compiler of a small but very useful listing 


von Breycha-Vauthier is the 


of Austrian refugee newspapers entitled 
Di Zeitschriften der 
Emigration, 1934-194, issued in 1960. In 


this connection, reference may also be made 


osterreichischen 


to a historical survey of the Austrian Book- 
dealers’ entitled Hundert 
Jahre Hauptverband der osterreichischen 
Buchhdandler im Spiegel der Zeit (1960), 


which was edited by Oskar Maurus Fon- 


Association, 


tana 
Of more specialized interest are the vari- 
ous catalogs of manuscripts in Austrian 
libraries. In 1961 the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences published in Graz the third volume 
of its Mittelalterliche Bibltothekskataloge 
Osterreichs. This most recent addition to 
an undertaking that dates back to the 
period of the Monarchy deals with Styrian 
libraries 
The Nationalbibliothek began in 1961 
to publish a detailed catalog of its Greek 
manuscripts under the title Katalog der 
Handschriften der Oster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek: while a list 
of the Old and Middle High German hold- 


ines of the same library was published in 


7 ’ 
MTriecnhiscnen 


East Berlin during the period 1960-61 by 
Hermann Menharat.? 

Another work dealing with medieval 
manuscripts is Gerhard Schmidt's Die Ar- 
Jahrhu ndert 


menbibeln de XI\ Graz, 


1959), which traces the history of picture 
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Bibles of the 14th century. This study has 


been supplemented by a fully annotated, 


three-volume facsimile edition of the Aus- 
trian 14th-century Biblia pauperum be- 
longing to the Austrian Nationalbibliothek 
Graz, 1962 


General Reference Works 


Austrians rely largely upon the standard 
works published in Germany in this field.* 
There are, however, some notable excep- 
tions, particularly on the subject of biog- 
raphy. Contemporary biography is cov- 
ered by Wer ts Wer in Osterreich, which 
first appeared in 1951, by Who’s Who in 
Austria, which began publication in 1954, 
and by the recent illustrated Die Prominenz 
der Republik Osterreich im Bild (Ziirich, 
1962 

Historical biography is covered by two 
standard works, Osterreichisches biogra- 
phisches Lexikon, 1815-1950, which has 
been published in parts in Graz since 1954, 
and the Neue Osterreichische Biographie, 
1815-1918, 


Vienna after the war. 


which resumed publication in 
The former limits 
itself to brief summaries, while the latter 
is a collection of biographical essays. More 
specialized is Oswald Knauer’s Osterreichs 
VUdanner des offentlichen Lebens von 1848 
bis heute (1960 


tematic tabulation of the incumbents of the 


which contains a sys- 


major political offices of the period covered. 
Reference should also be made to the col- 
lection of some 30 biographical essays 
dealing with prominent Austrians of the 
last 300 years, which was brought out by 
Viktor Buchgraber under the title Von 
Prinz Eugen bis Karl Renner (Graz, 1961 

An older reference work that is still very 
useful is Osterreicher der 


1951), which 


Gegenwart 
provides a wealth of 
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bibliographical information, including ref- 
erences to articles and a subject index. 

In the area of gazetteers, the older 
Postlexikon der Republik Osterreich (2d 
ed., 1956), issued by the Generaldirektion 
fiir die Post- und Telegraphenverwaltung, 
has been complemented by the gazetteer 
published by the U.S. Office of Geography, 
entitled Austria (Washington, 1962). The 
latter work, which was issued as Gazetteer 
No. 66 of the U.S. Board on Geographic 
Names, is not limited to towns, villages, 
and other settlements as is the Postlexikon, 
but it also includes rivers, mountains, and 
other physical features. 

The two general reference works by 
Erwin Heinzel entitled Lexikon historischer 
Ereignisse und Personen in Kunst, Literatur 
und Musik (1956) and Lexikon de? 
Kulturgeschichte in Literatur, Kunst und 
Musik (1962) are serviceable tools in the 
fields of literature, music, and art. The 
former work deals with historical persons 
and events, while the latter concerns itself 
with writers, scholars, actors, composers, 
artists, and the like. 

Two recent reference works in the field 
of religion are worthy of mention. Johan- 
nes Griindler’s Lexikon der christlichen 
Kirchen und Sekten (2 vols., 1961) is a 
comprehensive encyclopedia listing the 
various Christian churches and providing 
information on their history, dogma, or- 
ganization, and international affiliations. 
It is equipped with a statistical appendix, 
a bibliography, and an index. Friedrich 
Rennhofer’s Biicherkunde des katholischen 
Lebens (1961) is a bibliography of some 
10,000 books dealing with the Catholic 
Church, which were published in German 
between 1940 and 1960. The entries are 
arranged by subject, and an appendix lists 
monographic series, periodicals, and pub- 
lishers in this field. 


General Works on Austria 


The emergence of Austria as an inde- 
pendent state in 1955, after a decade of 
Four-Power occupation, marked the be- 
ginning of an era of renewed interest in 
the country’s cultural and social back- 
ground. Several publications reflect this 
trend. A noteworthy volume is the collec- 
tion of essays entitled Spectrum Austriae 

1957), which was edited by Otto Schul- 
meister. A number of authors describe the 
broad stream of cultural and social forces 
that have shaped modern Austria. A more 
specialized collection of essays, emphasizing 
the social and intellectual development of 
the last 60 years, is Custos, quid de nocte? 

1961), which was edited by Karl Rudolf 
and Leopold Lentner. Another work 
which surveys Austrian life is Rudolf Henz’ 
Osterreich, issued as volume 6 of the series 
Geistige Landerkunde (Nuremberg, 1958 
In contrast to the other two works men- 
tioned above, this handbook places greater 
emphasis on factual rather than interpreta- 
tive presentation. 

An annual review of Austrian develop- 
ments, of government policies and activities 
in particular, has been provided since 1919 
in the official Osterreichisches Jahrbuch. 
Its well-organized and factual presentation 
makes it a useful and convenient reference 
book. 

Among the many handbooks and guides 
prepared for popular use, the following may 
be briefly mentioned. Karl Ziak’s Oster- 
reich-Panorama (1962) provides a factual 
survey emphasizing the regional approach. 
The official Das Osterreichbuch (1957 
of which an English edition entitled The 
Book of Austria (1958) was recently re- 
ceived by the Library, is a well-illustrated 
book. It was edited by Ernst Marboe and 
attempts to enhance the reader’s appreci- 


ation of Austria’s cultural heritage. Other 
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English-language descriptions include the 
Au [ria volume In Fodor's Mode rn Guldes 


1ich has appeared annually since 


eries, W 
953 (New York), Eugéne Susini’s Austria 
New York, 1961), and Sacheverell Sit- 
well’s Austria (London, 1959 The last 
two books are illustrated with fine 
photographs. 
Finally, three spec ialized works of gen- 
interest should be mentioned. A re- 
ently published selective bibliography on 
the Danube by Max Gamst entitled Dte 
Donau includes material valuable to stu- 
dents of Austrian affairs. This work, pub- 
lished in Munich in 1960, is volume 2 of 
the Siidosteuropa-Studien. In an entirely 
different category is the charming guide to 
it treasures of the Central Alps by Erich 
Eg This well-illustrated volume en- 
titled Von Augsburg nach Verona (Inns- 
bruck, 1962) is designed to guide the 
motorist to locations of lesser known pieces 
of art accessible from main traffic arteries. 
Of particular interest to American readers 
is a collection of essays on Austria’s cultural 
elations with English-speaking countries, 
entitled Osterreich und die angelsachstsche 
Welt (1961 This voluminous work, 
which was edited by Otto Hietsch, contains 
some 30 contributions from all over the 
world; a number of articles are presented in 


English 


Regional Guides 


The various states that make up the 
Austrian federal union have a particularly 
strong tradition of maintaining the coun- 
try’s cultural heritage, and many publica- 
tions that reflect this effort are therefore 
of more than local or regional interest. 

The State of Burgenland through its 
Landesarchiv has published since 1956 a 
regional bibliography, the Allgemetne 


Bibli ra bh l¢ Bur é nland. ) Elsen- 


stadt), of which parts 2 and 4—dealing 


with natural sciences and _ history—had 


been received by the Library at the time 
of this writing. In this connection, refer- 
ence is also made to a recent historical and 
geographical study on Burgenland by An- 
drew F. Burghardt, entitled Borderland, 
which was published in 1962 by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press in Madison. 

Carinthia is the subject of a recent bibli- 
ography by Friedrich Zopp, called Karnt- 
ner Bibliographie (Klagenfurt, 1961), 
which covers books and articles on the vari- 
ous aspects of this Austrian state for the 
period 1945-59. Franz Grader’s short but 
useful bibliography entitled Karnten in der 
Literatur (Klagenfurt, 1960) ; lists contem- 
porary Carinthian writers and their works. 

Lower Austrian local art is described in 
Franz Eppel’s Kunst im Lande rings um 
Wien (1961), a guide designed for those 
who like to travel off the beaten path. 

A bibliography of recent publications 
dealing with the history of the State of 
Salzburg was prepared by Ernst Wenisch 
under the title ““Neuere Literatur zur Salz- 
burger Landesgeschichte 1945-1960 
and was published in the 1962 volume of 
the Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Oster- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung. Josef 
Kaut provides a detailed history of the 
labor movement in Salzburg in his Der 
steinige Weg (1961 

The Styrian Landes-Archiv in Graz 
published in 1959 a Gesamtinventar of its 
holdings. Another reference work reflect- 
ing Styrian history is Robert Baravalle’s 
encyclopedic survey of Styrian castles en- 
titled Burgen und Schlosser der Stetermark 

2d rev. ed., Graz, 1961). A 10-year sur- 
vey of various aspects of postwar Styria is 
provided by the official state publication 
entitled Stetrische Bewadhrung, 1945-1955 
Graz, 1955 

The State of Tyrol is the subject of a 


comprehensive historical study entitled 
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Geschichte des Landes Tirol, which began 
publication at Innsbruck in 1955. The 
first volume deals with historiography and 
the political history of the region up to 
1953. Since its author Otto Stolz died in 
1957, it is doubtful that the second volume 
which was to discuss the constitutional, in- 
tellectual, and economic history of Tyrol 
will appear. Reference is also made to 
Franz Aubele’s detailed survey of the econ- 
omy of Tyrol, entitled Wirtschaftskunde 
Nord- und Osttirols, which appeared in 
Innsbruck in 1957. 

The fourth installment of Eduard Strass- 
mayr’s bibliography on the history of 
Upper Austria, entitled Bibltographte zur 
oberosterretchischen Geschichte, 1949- 
1953 (Graz, 1957), continues a series 
which began its coverage with the year 
1891. 

Austria’s most Western state, Vorarlberg, 
is described in its historical, cultural, and 
economic aspects in a collection of essays, 
Vorarlberg: Landschaft, Kultur, Industrie 
Lindau, 1960), edited by Friedrich Metz. 
The various contributors provide interpre- 
tation in depth, without neglecting factual 
data. 

Vienna is not only the capital of Austria 
but also one of the member states of this 
federal republic. Its colorful history and 
the manifold aspects of its life are the sub- 
ject of an extensive bibliographical work 
by Gustav Gugitz, the Bibliographte zur 
Geschichte und Stadtkunde von Wien (5 
vols., 1947-62). A descriptive account of 
present-day Vienna is presented in a col- 
lection of articles which were edited by the 
late Ferdinand Lettmayer and published 
in 1958 under the title Wien um die Mitte 
des xx. Jahrhunderts. 


History 


Austrian historiography has continued to 
concern itself with the broader aspects of 
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Austria’s past, in particular the history of 


the Hapsburg monarchy and of Austria’s 
international relations. Alphons Lhotsky’s 
introductory survey of Austrian historical 
studies, entitled Osterreichische Historio- 
graphie (Munich, 1962), will be appreci- 
ated not only by the specialist but by a wide 
circle of historians. Of more limited inter- 
est is the carefully compiled Bibliographi 
zur Geschichte der Osterretchischen Ar- 
beiterbewegung, 1867-1918 (1962), by 
Herbert Steiner, which describes some 
2,500 German-language books and pam- 
phlets, as well as a selection of material in 
other languages. It also lists serials and 
identifies the various organizations active 
in the Austrian labor movement. 

Of particular interest to American stu- 
dents of Austrian history is the new annual 
Austrian History News Letter, which is 
published by Rice University under the 
auspices of the United States Committee to 
Promote Studies of the History of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. It made its first 
appearance in 1960. 

Among general Austrian histories, Hugo 
Hantsch’s fourth, revised edition of Die 
Geschichte Osterreichs (2 vols., Graz, 
1959-62) and Erich Zéllner’s Geschichte 
Osterreichs (Munich, 1961) may be men- 
tioned. While the former ends its account 
with 1918, the latter brings the narrative 
up to 1955. A more popular treatment is 
Unvergdaneliches Osterreich (1958) , edited 
by Karl Ziak, which emphasizes, with the 
help of numerous illustrations, the Austrian 
cultural tradition. 

Perhaps some of the specialized studies 
are of greater general interest than the 
over-all accounts of Austrian history. 
Among such studies are Robert A. Kann’s 
A Study of Austrian Intellectual History; 
From Late Baroque to Romanticism (New 
York, 1960) and Friedrich Engel-Janosi’s 
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Osterreich und der Vatikan, 1846-1918 (2 
vols., Graz, 1958-60 

For the period since 1918, three general 
accounts have recently become available 
Hellmut Andi “ig Der Staat den 
wollte (1962 
and ends in 1938, while Walter Goldinger’s 
Geschichte der Republik Osterreich (Mu- 
nich, 1962) and Hanns Leon Mikoletzky’s 
; 1 hi che od te chr hte vom Ende 
ler Monarchie bis zum Abschluss des 


Staatsvertrages 1955 (1962) carry the nar- 


ke ne y 


deals with the First Republic 


Osterret 


rative up to 1955 

[The church has traditionally played an 
important role in Austrian life, and Josef 
Wodka’s Kirche in Osterreich (1959) is a 
well-documented survey of its history. It 
is particularly valuable for its description of 
recent developments 

Finally, reference may be made to the 
English 
Vaelckeren’s contemporary account of the 
siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683. This 
book, entitled A Relation or Diary of the 
London, 1684 


appeared in various editions on the Con- 


edition of Johann Peter von 


Siege of Vienna which 
tinent, was recently added to the Library’s 


Rare Book Collection 


(;overnment 


Several recent publications describe Aus- 
trian political life as it emerged during the 
particularly since 1955 


an independent and 


postwat period, 
when Austria became 
neutral state 
Wolfgang Oberleitner’s handbook, Polt- 
Handbuch der Re publik Osterreich, 


1945—]960 (1960 


[1S he 
lists major government 
offices, the political parties, affiliated or- 
ranizations, pressure groups, and other 


associations of political interest, as well as 


the persons connected with them. There 
are two other recent handbooks, the Hand- 
bu h lé Hentlicher Lebe ns in O terrew h 





4th ed., 1962 
names of major and minor officials, and 
Die Zweite Osterreichische Republik und 
thre Reprdsentanten (1960 


published by the Osterreichisches Presse- 


, which is replete with the 


which was 


biiro and provides a survey of the political 
A broader 


view of postwar developments can be 


leadership of postwar Austria. 


found in Osterreich; sein Weg nach Eu- 
ropa, 1945-1958 (2 vols., 1958-59 
which is well illustrated and also has a 
chronology. 

The Socialist statesman Bruno Pitter- 
mann is the editor of a collection of articles 
entitled Mensch und Staat (2 vols., 1962 
describing the operations of the Austrian 
Government and its policies. A more ana- 
lytical approach to Austrian polifics has 
been followed by Alexander Vodopivec in 
his Wer regiert in Osterreich? (1960 
which discusses not only the role of political 
parties and government officials but also 
that of pressure groups and of public opin- 
ion. In this connection Kurt L. Shell’s 
The Transformation of Austrian Socialism 

New York, 1962 
tailed analysis of the Austrian Socialist 


which provides a de- 


Party, may also be mentioned. 

In the field of Austrian foreign policy, 
Heinrich von Siegler’s Osterreichs Wee 
zur Souverdnitat, Neutralitat, Pros peritat, 
1945-1959 (Bonn, 1959) contains a factual 
survey of the major developments affecting 
postwar Austria. Reference should also be 
made to two American studies, William L. 
Stearman’s The Soviet Union and the Oc- 
cupation of Austria (Bonn, 1961), which 
provides a good analysis of Soviet policies 
including the State 
Treaty, and Robert E. Clute’s The Inter- 
national Legal Status of Austria, 1938- 
1955 (The Hague, 1962), a scholarly 


presentation of the complex problems af 


towards Austria, 


fecting the international position of postwar 


Austria. 
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Economy 


During recent years, Austria has been 
able to overcome the weaknesses from 
which its economy suffered during the 
interwar period. A number of monographs 
analyzing the country’s newly achieved 
economic stability and strength should be 
of general interest, especially because of 
the international ramifications of this de- 
velopment. 

A comprehensive survey, edited by Wil- 
helm Weber, is Osterreichs Wirtschafts- 
truktur, gestern, heute, morgen (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1961), which relies on several con- 
tributions covering the major aspects of 
Austrian economic life, including its social 
structure, and the historical forces under- 
lying present trends; it also analyzes the 
present structure of the Austrian economy. 
On the other hand, the Handbuch der 

sterretchischen Wirtschaftspolitik (1961 
which was edited by Anton Tautscher, con- 
tains statistics, references to pertinent 
legislation, and supplementary bibliogra- 
phies. A briefer analysis is provided by 
Karl Hudeczek’s Wese und Ziele de? 
Wirtschaft Osterreichs (1958 

Postwar Austrian economic recovery was 
largely possible because of the Marshall 
Plan. Franz Heissenberger’s Der Wieder- 
aufbau in Osterreich (Frankfurt, 1961) 
and the official Zehn Jahre ERP in Oster- 
reich 1948/1958 (1960) point out the im- 
portance of American aid to Austrian 
economic development. A sizeable part 
of Austrian economic life is under govern- 
mental control. Thus, public enterprises 
on the various levels employ over 25 per- 
cent of all Austrian wage and _ salary 
earners and account for about 30 percent 
of the gross national product. Some of the 
most important factories, banks, and trans- 
portation enterprises fall into this category. 
The Handbuch der Osterreichischen Ge- 
meinwirtschaft, published in 1960 by the 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 6sterreichischen 


Gemeinwirtschaft, is a comprehensive 
guide to this sector of the economy. Other 
books dealing with special aspects of the 
Austrian economy are Earl F. Cook’s 
Austrian Industrial Development, 1957 
1959 (ca. 1960) and Wilhelm Weber’s 
Osterretichs  Finanzpolitik, 1945-1961 

1962 

Austria has a small but significant 
volume of trade with Eastern Europe. 
The Handbuch des  Osterretchischen 
Osthandels, which was published by the 
Osterreichisches Biiro fiir den Ost-West- 
Handel in 1962, is a convenient guide to 
the practical aspects of this trade, as it lists 
firms, cites regulations, and provides data 
on the economy of the countries involved. 
Some portions of this work are presented in 
English translation. A more critical analy- 
sis of Austria’s trade with Eastern Europe 
is found in Peter Sager’s Getarnte Firmen; 
der kommunistische Wirtschaftskrieg in 
Osterreich (Bern, 1962), which attempts 
to describe and assess the Communist in- 
fluence brought to bear on Austrian busi- 


ness through these trade relations. 
Literature 


The history of Austrian literature is usu- 
ally covered by handbooks and other 
reference works dealing with German lit- 
erature in general, as cultural relations be- 
tween Austria and Germany have remained 
close. There is, nevertheless, a distinct 
Austrian literary tradition, which has made 
outstanding contributions to world litera- 
ture. 

Two reference works of the postwar 
period are the Kleines dsterreichisches 
Literaturlexikon (1948), edited by Hans 
Giebisch and others, which is a convenient 
dictionary and thorough guide to Austrian 
authors and their works, while Heinz Kin- 


dermann’s Wegweiser durch die moderne 
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Innsbruck, 1954) 


covers only the authors who have emerged 


Literatur in Osterreich 


since the turn of the century. Reference 
should also be made to Osterreichische Ly- 
rik nach 1945 (Frankfurt, 1960), an an- 
thology compiled by Ernst Schonwiese. 
Current Austrian literary life is also re- 
flected in the postwar periodical Wort in 
der Zeit, which has been published since 
1955. It contains contributions by well- 
known Austrian authors, discussions of 
current cultural trends, and book reviews. 
Of the many studies dealing with Aus- 
trian authors, only a few can be mentioned 
here. American readers will be particu- 
larly interested in Arthur Burkhard’s Franz 
England and 
1961 In this connection, attention 1s 
also called to Eudo C. Mason’s Rilke, 
Europe and the English-Speaking World 
Cambridge, 1961 
Kafka bibliography in a new edition of 
The Kafka Problem (New York, 1963 
which was edited by Angel Flores. A vol- 
ume entitled Robert Musil; Leben, Werk, 
Wirkung was edited by Karl Dinklage and 


Grillparzer in America 


, and to the up-to-date 


was issued under official Austrian auspices 
in Zurich in 1960 


to two studies dealing with contemporary 


Reference is also made 


writers: Alfred Focke’s Gertrud von Le 

Fort (Graz, 1960) and Dietrich Weber’s 

Heimito von Doderer (Munich, 1963 
Perhaps the most interesting recent Aus- 


trian contribution to the field of literary 


studies is the publication of the papers of 





These 


diaries and letters were recently discovered 


Goethe’s daughter-in-law, Ottilie. 


at the Newberry Library in Chicago by 
Professor Heinz Bluhm of Yale University, 
who has been editing them since 1962 un- 
der the title Tagebiicher und Briefe von 
und an Ottilie v. Goethe in Vienna, the 
city in which Ottilie von Goethe spent 
At this writing the Library 
had received two volumes of this well- 


many years. 


illustrated and fully annotated work, which 
makes a major contribution to Goethe 
studies. 


The subordinate officers of government, 
or clerks, who constitute no small part of 
the population of the city, though highly 
distinguished for the correctness of their 
deportment, and the politeness of their 
manners [have] but little time to devote to 
literary pursuits, or to that judicious course 
of reading which would enlarge their 
sphere of knowledge, and render them 
wiser and perhaps 
Nevertheless 


most of them, employed in reading, and in 


happier men. 
, the little time they have, is, by 


other sources of improvement; and it 1s of 
such men, the best and most agreeabl 
ociety of Washington is composed. — 
George Watterston, Librarian of Congress, 
1815-29, in The L. Family at Wash- 
ington; or, A Winter in the Metropolis 
Washington, 1822), p. 150. 
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Finno-Ugrian Materials 


ELEMER Bako 
Hungarian Reference Librarian 
Slavic and Central European Division 


HIS is the first report on Finno- 

Ugrian materials received in recent 

years. Current acquisitions from 
or pertaining to Finland and Hungary are 
also included. 

Recently, the United States Government 
has expressed special interest in Finno- 
Ugrian languages, including Finnish and 
Hungarian. As described in a publication 
of the Division of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, entitled Research and 
Studies. Report on the First Two Years, 
published in 1960 as OE-12011—Title VI, 
‘National Defense Education Act of 1958,” 
in its Language Development Program, 
“The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, with Dr. John Lotz of Columbia Uni- 
versity acting as project director, has as- 
sumed responsibility for executing a unified 
program to develop the tools necessary for 
learning these languages.” A total of 105 
research projects was completed during the 
first 4-year period (1959-62). 

Scholarly papers which reflect the view- 
points active in this country were printed 
in American Studies in Uralic Lingutstics 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1960), a collection of 
specialized research papers published by 
the Committee on Uralic Studies as volume 
1 of the Uralic and Altaic Series of Indi- 
ana University Publications. Since 1960 
a total of 30 volumes have been published 
in this series; most of them are textbooks 
designed for teaching Hungarian, Finnish, 

*See QJCA, XX (March 1963), 101-110, for 


a report on Finnish and Hungarian reference 
works. 


and related languages in American univer- 
sities. Some of these publications will be 
discussed in other parts of this report. 

General publications received from other 
countries concerning this area of study in- 
clude a new handbook on the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples and languages, written by Professor 
Péter Hajdi of the University of Szeged 
and entitled Finnugor népek és nyelvek 

Budapest, 1962). The clarity with which 
he discusses the most complicated ethno- 
linguistic problems and the adequate bibli- 
ographies appended to the volume de- 
serve to be stressed. Martti Kahla, librar- 
ian of the Finno-Ugrian Society in Helsinki, 
has published the second part (Osa I] 
Sanakirjat, kieliopit, oppikirjat, kielen- 
hoito-ja_ ortografia-kysymykset (Helsinki, 
1962) of his unique bibliography Biblio- 
crafinen luettelo Neuvostoliutossa vuosina 
1918-1959 julkaistusta suomalats-ugrilat- 
sesta _ ktelitieteellisesta _kirjallisuudesta. 
Part 2 lists dictionaries, grammars, text- 
books, works on language development, 
and orthographical problems published in 
the USSR on the Finno-Ugrian languages 
from 1918 to 1959. This 155-page work 
was first published in volume 63 (1962) of 
the Journal of the Finno-Ugrian Society. 
It is arranged by languages and types of 
publications and contains author and title 
indexes. Listed are 1,592 books and 86 se- 
rials: holdings of materials in Finnish and 
Hungarian libraries are indicated after 
each title. 

On the occasion of his 60th birthday, 


the Finno-Ugrian Society of Helsinki hon- 
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ored its chairman, Paavo Ravila, the new 
President of the University of Helsinki and 
former President of the Finnish-American 
Society of Finland, by publishing a 692- 
page collection of essays and other writings 
entitled Commentationes Fenno-U gricae 
Ravila (Helsinki, 1962 
is volume 125 of its Totmituksia series 
[he list of contributors represents an al- 
most complete roster of Finno-Ugrian re- 
earchers throughout the world. In com- 
memoration of the 70th birthday of the 
Soviet Finno-Uerist Dimitrii Vladimiro- 
h Bubrikh (1890-1949), a collection of 
essays entitled Voprosy finno-ugorskogo 
nantia (Moscow, 1962) was issued 
by the Linguistic Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences under the editorship 
f B. A. Serebrennikov 
The oldest periodical in the field of 
Finno-Ugrian studies, the Nyelvutudomany 
lemények, published in Budapest by the 


Hungarian Academy, celebrated its 100th 


anniversary in 1962, and volume 35 of 
the Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen, journal 
of the Finno-Ugrian Society in Helsinki, 
was issued in that year. The U’ral-altatsche 
Jahrbiicher, a learned review of the So- 
cietas Uralo-Altaica in Germany, has re- 
cently announced that, in view of intensi- 
fied scholarly productivity in the Urali 
and Altaic fields, it will appear, beginning 
with volume 36 (1964), in two separate 
editions—for Uralic and the other for 
Altaic languages. 

Rapidly increasing professional activities 
of Finno-Ugrian linguists in the USSR are 
reflected in a collection of 53 scientific 
papers delivered at the Fourth Conference 
of the Finno-Ugrian Linguists of the Soviet 
Union, which was held in Petrozavodsk, 
the capital of the Karelian SSR, June 26 
30, 1961. The work entitled Vsesotuznos 


veshchanie po voprosam finno-ugorskot 


flologu 26-30 t1unia 1961 (Moscow, 1961 


was issued by the Linguistic Institute of 
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the Soviet Academy. In Hungary, the 
former Minister of Education, Gyula Or- 


tutay, presided over the First International 
Congress of Finno-Ugrian Researchers, 
held in Budapest, September 20-24, 1960. 
Papers read by 63 participants from Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, East and West Ger- 
many, England, Finland, Mongolia, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia, who discussed a variety of scientific 
problems in linguistics, ethnography, ar- 
chaeology, physical anthropology, history, 
and literature of individual languages and 
ethnic units or of the entire group, are 
published in a sizable, amply illustrated 
volume entitled Congressus Internationalis 
Fenno-Ugristarum I (Budapest, 1963). It 
was edited under the guidance of Gyula 
Ortutay and issued by the Academy Pub- 
lishing House in Budapest. 

Papers delivered at an international 
symposium on current matters of scien- 
tific interest concerning the religious be- 
liefs and folklore of the people of Siberia 
including many of the Uralic and Altaic 
groups) were prepared for publication by 
Vilmos Didszegi, Hungarian specialist in 
shamanism and other primitive religions. 
The richly illustrated volume, entitled 
Glaubenswelt und Folklore der sibirischen 
Volker (Budapest, 1963), contains papers 
by 28 contributors from Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and _ the 
USSR. It is one of the finest works pro- 
duced recently by the Academy Publishing 
House in Budapest. 


Finland* 

Receipts from Finnish libraries included 
the long-sought volumes 1-4 of Studia 
Fennica. Revue de linguistique et d’éth- 
nologie finnoises (1933-1940), published 
by Martti Haavio and Aarni Penttila. 

*Publications mentioned in this section were 


issued in Helsinki, unless otherwise stated. 
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[hey contain, among other valuable ma- 
terials, the first installments of the Finnische 
lkskundliche Biblio- 


raphie, which cover the linguistic and 


age 
noutstische und 


thnological literature of Finland published 
luring the years of 1935-38. This annual 
bibliography was compiled by Sulo Halt- 
yen, librarian of the Suomalaien Kirjal- 
isuuden Seura. 

Recently issued general works on Fin- 
land include Oma maa (1958-62), a 12- 
volume encyclopedia for the general reade 
ind a work of high quality. Well-known 
figures in Finland’s cultural life contrib- 
uted to it, and the editorial staff was guided 
by the late Prime Minister and university 
president, Edwin Linkomies. A _ revised 
ind enlarged edition of Introduction to 
Finland (1963) was prepared by Goran 
Stenius; it is equipped with. statistical 
tables, maps, and illustrations of several 
types. A selective bibliography of English- 
language publications on Finland, which 
was first published in the book’s 1960 edi- 
tion, has also been brought up to date. 
Colourful Finland (1961), a pictorial al- 
bum on Finland and its people by Istvan 
Racz, a Hungarian art historian and pho- 
tographer now residing in Finland, de- 
serves special attention among numerous 
similar publications. 

A 227-page bibliographical list of Fin- 
nish Government publications, entitled 
Valtion julkaisutoimiston luettelo, 1961, 
was issued in 1961 by the State Publishing 
Office in Helsinki. The latest volume of 
the annual classified bibliography of Fin- 
nish publications, Suomessa ilmestyneen 
kirjallisuuden vuosiluettelo, which includes 
several indexes, was issued in 1963 by the 
\cademic Book Store in Helsinki. 

Volumes 2 and 3 of the standard 
etymological dictionary of the Finnish 
language, Suomen kielen etymologinen 
anakirja (1960-61), were prepared by 


Professors Erkki Itkonen and Aulis J. Joki; 


the first volume (1955) was the work of 


the late Yrj6 Henrik Toivonen. The entire 
work was issued as volume 12 in the Lexica 
series of the Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura. 
The largest bilingual dictionary that has 
been published in Finland is_ Lauri 
Hirvensalo’s German-Finnish dictionary, 


7 


the Saksalats-suomalainen anakirja 


1963 It lists 190,000 words on 1,592 
double-column pages. The eighth edition 
of Aino Vuolle’s useful Finnish-Eneglish 
Dictionary (1962) is indicative of the 
extent of English-language studies in Fin- 
land. The first edition was published in 
1945 

Preliminary findings based upon data 
collected during the 1960 census in Finland 
are presented in a publication of the 
Statistical Central Office of Finland, 


slackennan , LL at? 
fAennan énnakKk f- 


ta 4 


i ? de? 1960 vae 


toja (1961 The text appears both i 


Finnish and Swedish: a summary in 


English is also added. A statistical study o 


‘ 


the projected growth of the population and 
the labor force in Finland during this 
decade, entitled Vdestén ja tydvoimar 
kasvu Suomessa (1961), was prepared by 


Antti Tuura and Tapani Purola, staff mem- 
bers of the Research Institute for Popula- 
tion Policy; it was issued as number 11 in 
Series A of the Institute’s Julkats ja series 

The new handbook on Finnish social 
policy, Suomalatsen yhteiskunnan sostaall- 
politikta (1961), which succeeds the two- 
volume fundamental work Sosiaalipolitikka 

1931), by Eino Kuusi, was written by 
Professor Heikki Waris of the University of 
Helsinki. 


Social Policy,” the work contains three 


Subtitled “Introduction to 


main chapters: Labor policy, Social in- 
surance (welfare) policy, and Population 
policy. Pekka Kuusi’s 60-[i.e. Kuustkym- 
mentd| -luvun sostaalipolitukka (2d. ed., 
1961) presents the findings and proposals 
of a project conducted under a grant from 
the Finnish Huoltaja-Saatio. Antti 
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Mattila’s short but informative guide to 
Features of Public Health in Finland was 
issued in 1961 under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization Committee for 
Finland. 

Democracy in Finland; Studies in 
Politics and Government (1960) is a useful 
reference tool, issued by the Valtiotieteel- 
linen Yhdistys, the Finnish Political Science 
Association. The editorial board of the 
Sotilasaikakauslehti published in 1961 a 
collection of reprints of previously pub- 
lished articles concerning the defense policy 
and system of Finland under the title 
Maanpuolustuksemme. Commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of the Maalaiskuntien 
Liitto in 1961 an illustrated collection of 
articles entitled Kuntiten  itsehallinto 
aikamme yhtetskunnassa was published by 
the association in 1962. Emphasis is laid 
upon the administrative and legal problems 
arising from the functions and operations 
of autonomous municipalities in con- 
temporary society. 

The Library has received several volumes 
issued in the monographic series Suomen 
historia which, when complete, will con- 
stitute the new standard handbook of Fin- 
nish history. Ella Margareta Kivikoski’s 
Suomen esthistoria (1961), which is volume 
| of the series, discusses the prehistoric (t.e. 
unrecorded) period of Finnish history to 
the end of the 13th century. Professor 
Jalmari Jaakkola, general editor of the 
series, prepared volumes 2 and 3 entitled 
Suomen varhatshistoria (2d rev. ed., 1956) , 
and Suomen varhatskeskiaika (2d rev. ed., 
1958). The first work covers the tribal 
period, the so-called Kalevala culture 
early Finnish civilization as it appears in 
the mythical-heroic national epic Kale- 
vala), and the second describes the emer- 
gence of a Christian nation. Volume 7, 
Suomen historia, 1523-1617 (1960), by 
Helge Pohjolan-Pirhonen, deals with the 
age of the Reformation under King Gusta- 
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vus Vasa of Sweden up to the peace treaty 
signed in Stolbovo between Sweden and 


Russia when the Karelian provinces were 
united with the rest of Finland, then under 
the Swedish crown. 

Articles in an 854-page official publica- 
tion of the Finnish State Railroad Office 
issued in 1962 as part of the centennial cele- 
bration of the agency under the title 
Valtionrautatiet, 1937-1962 discuss a num- 
ber of subjects relating to the legislative, 
administrative, and technological changes 
relating to Finnish railroads which have 
occurred in the course of the last 25 years 
This work also contains information on 
other aspects of the national economy- 
finance, transportation, etc. 

The revised edition of A Geography of 
Norden; Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden (Oslo and New York, 1961), 
by Axel Christian Zetlitz Somme, contains 
a chapter on Finland and describes the 
country as part of a broadly defined geo- 
graphical unit. Reino Kalliola’s Kotimaa; 
Suomen maantiedon opptkirja (1961) isa 
textbook centered on the physical geogra- 
phy and geology of present-day Finland. 

One of the numerous foreign scholars 
who are working in the field of Finnish 
history is Aurélien Souvageot, Professor of 
Finno-Ugrian Linguistics at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, formerly with the University of 
Budapest. His recent monograph entitled 
Les anciens finnots (Paris, 1961) discusses 
the earliest periods of Finnish history from 
the so-called Uralic Age (ca. 4000 B.C.) 
to the beginning of Swedish rule in the 
13th century. 

With the publication of the 10th volume 
of a history called Suomen sota, 1941-1945 

1951-61), the Military Historical Re- 
search Institute of the Finnish Armed 
Forces has completed one of its most taxing 
assignments—the preparation of an au- 
thentic military history of the nation’s par- 
ticipation in the Second World War, which 
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was independent Finland’s first full-scale 
military operation. The work has been 
highly praised and is regarded as the official 
standard work on the subject. 

Research in local history is an area of 
scholarly interest that is energetically and 
skillfully cultivated in Finland, as demon- 
strated by the selected bibliography of re- 
lated literature entitled Valikoima Suomen 
paikallis-historiallista kirjallisuutta (1961) 
by Jaakko Numminen. A collection of 
articles originally published in the daily 
Helsingin Sanomat was also issued in book 
form in 1962 under the title Helsinkia ja 
helstnkilatsia, with a foreword by Mayor 
Lauri Aho. This folio-size volume recalls 
historical memories and discusses contem- 
porary problems of Finland’s capital city 
which was founded in 1540. The present 
population is over 480,000. 

The third revised edition (1962) of Eino 
Nivanka’s Suomen tieteellisten kirjastojen 
opas and the simultaneously published 
abridged English translation, Directory of 
Finnish Research Libraries, translated by 
Leena Salminen, are welcome reference 
tools. Both were issued by the Council 
of Research Libraries in Finland. 

An impressive document on the history 
of higher education in Finland is Jorma 
Vallinkoski’s bibliography of dissertations 
submitted to the so-called Old University 
of Turku, entitled Turun Akatemian vaitos- 
kirjat, 1642-1828 (1962). It was issued 
as volume 30 in the Julkaisuja series of the 
Helsinki University Library. Galleria 
academica (1961), a collection of portraits 
of Finnish university professors and acade- 
micians, with the text in both Finnish and 
Swedish, was prepared under the guidance 
of the late Edwin Linkomies. It contains 
a study on the historical and artistic aspects 
of portrait painting in Finland, which was 
written by the leacling Finnish art historian 
Onni Okkonen. The volume contains fac- 
similes of 316 portraits from the early 17th 


century to the present time and also in- 
cludes short biographical sketches of the 
persons portrayed, as well as lists of artists 
and works cited in the publication. 

Current problems relating to the 
churches and religion in Finland are dis- 
cussed in a collection of short treatises en- 
titled Kirkko ja nykyatka (1960), by 
Martti Simojoki, Bishop of Helsinki and 
the ranking prelate of the Church of Fin- 
land. Suomalainen mytologia (1960), by 
livar Kemppinen, is the first comprehen- 
sive study based upon material available 
on the pre-Christian religious beliefs of the 
Finns. A seven-page summary in German 
and several indexes and bibliographies en- 
hance the general usefulness of this pioneer- 
ing work. 

Martti Rapola, formerly Professor of 
Finnish Linguistics at the University of 
Helsinki, is the author of Vanhan kirjasu- 
omen lukemisto (1959), an illustrated and 
annotated selection of historical documents. 
The material begins with a sample text 
taken from the first Finnish-language al- 
phabet, ABC—Kiria (1538), published by 
Michael Agricola, translator of the Bible 
into Finnish. American interest in Finn- 
ish-language studies is shown by the publi- 
cation of Robert P. Austerlitz’ Finnish 
Reader and Glossary (Bloomington, Ind., 
1963) issued as volume 15 in the Uralic 
and Altcic Series of Indiana University 
Publications. According to the author’s 
statement, “The reader and its apparatus 
are designed for students with some knowl- 
edge of Finnish or with training in linguis- 
tics.” Recognition of the high standards 
and achievements of Finnish linguistic re- 
search was also expressed in the decision 
of the International Committee on Lin- 
guistics to hold the Fourth International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences (September 
4—9, 1961) in Helsinki. Its published Pro- 
ceedings (The Hague, 1962 
an 854-page collection of scientific papers, 


consist of 
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directories, bibliographies, etc., which were 
delivered at or submitted to the Congress 
in English, French, or German and were 
edited by Antti Sovijarvi and Pentti Aalto. 
Professor Sovijarvi of Helsinki University 
acted as chairman of the Organization 
Committee 

The Librarian of the Finnish Literary 
Society, Professor Sulo Haltsonen, is the 
compiler of a biblography of foreign-lan- 
cuage translations of Finnish belles lettres, 
entitled Suomalaista kaunokirjallisuutta 
rerailla kielilla (1962 Listed are 1,168 
translations of works by 257 national lit- 
erary figures of Finland. Among last year’s 
numerous contemporary receipts is the 
two-volume collection of short stories by 
Nobel Prize winner F. E. Sillanpaa, en- 
titled Novellit (1961), which was prepared 
for publication by Aarne Laurila. A new 
and prominent personality in the Finnish 
literary world is novelist Vain6 Linna, 
whose vivid narrative of the common man 
in the grip of war, Tuntematon sotila: 

1951), has been translated into 14 lan- 
ruages; the English edition is called Un- 
known Soldier (New York, 1957). Linna’s 
recent powerful trilogy Taalla Pohjan- 
ttihden alla (3 vols., 1959-62), has earned 
a State prize for its author and has made 
him the most discussed Finnish literary 
personality in recent years. The work dis- 
cusses the social and cultural changes in 
Finnish society that have taken place since 
the emergence of Finland from domina- 
tion by czarist Russia to the end of the 
Second World War. 

Art treasures of medieval Finland (Lon- 
don, 1962) is a tribute to the photographic 
mastery of Istvan Racz. The handsome 
folio volume contains an introduction on 
the medieval period of Finnish art history 
and notes on the illustrations (many of 
them fine colored plates), written by Ruitta 


Pylkkanen. The translation was prepared 
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by Judy Beesley. Academician Onni 


Okkonen provides in his 945-page biog- 
raphy entitled A. Gallen-Kallela; elama ja 
taide (2d ed., 1961) an excellent study on 
the life and works of one of the most promi- 
nent Finnish painters of the 19th century 
An index of persons and a chronological 
list of Gallen-Kallela’s principal works are 
attached to the profusely illustrated schol- 
arly work. 

Tne Finnish school of modern archi- 
tecture is discussed in two works on the 
late Eero Saarinen, whose remarkable cre- 
ations in the United States include the 
recently built Dulles Airport near Wash- 
ington, D.C. A fine volume entitled Eero 
Saarinen on His Work, which was pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press in 1962, 
was edited by his widow, Aline B. Saarinen 
It presents photographs of selected build- 
ings dating from 1947 to 1964 (some are 
still under construction), with comments 
by the architect. Allan Temko’s informa- 
tive monograph Eero Saarinen (New York, 
1962), was published in the Makers of 
Contemporary Architecture series. 

Publications on the musical life of Fin- 
land are exemplified by a recent mono- 
graph on Finland’s greatest composer and 
his works, entitled Jean Sibelius (Wies- 
baden, 1962), written by Ernst Tanz- 
berger. The 296-page volume includes a 
list of Sibelius’ works. 

And last but not least, the prominent 
Finnish book collector Eino Johannes 
Ellila, following his visit to the Library of 
Congress in December 1962, made availa- 
ble to the Library for microfilming his two- 
volume manuscript catalog of 12,000 rare 
books, journals, prints, manuscripts, and 
other memorabilia of 18th- and 19th- 
century Finnish national literature in his 
private collection. This microfilm copy 
constitutes a valuable addition to the Li- 


brary’s holdings on Finland and its culture 
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Hungary* 


The Library’s group of exchange part- 
ners in Hungary includes the National 
Széchényi Library in Budapest, which has 
sent to LC a number of valuable mono- 
graphs and periodicals from its duplicate 
collections. An impressive selection re- 
ceived from the Ethnographical Museum 
in Budapest includes nine volumes of Eth- 
nologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, a 
scholarly journal published in German 
during the period 1885-1905; all miss- 
ing volumes of pre-1945 imprints of its 
Néprajzi értesit6, a quarterly dedicated to 
research in ethnology and cultural anthro- 
pology; and all missing issues of its mono- 
graphic series Az Ethnographia fiizetei. 

The sixth and last volume of the new 
standard encyclopedia of Hungary, the Uj 
magyar lexikon, was prepared by an edi- 
torial board of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences in 1962; the finished work com- 
pries about 4,000 pages. The Hungarian 
desk of Radio Free Europe in Munich 
compiled Hungary; List of Persons Hold- 
ing Important Positions in Party, State Ad- 
ministration, and Public Life (Munich, 
1962). The Hungarian University Associ- 
ation, Inc., an organization of Hungarian 
intellectuals in the United States, issued 
Hungarians in America; a Biographical Di- 
rectory of Professionals of Hungarian Oni- 
gin in the Americas (New York, 1963 
This 606-page work, which was edited by 
Tibor Szy, contains a foreword by Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi, a Nobel Prize winner. The 
7,000 biobibliographical articles in this di- 
rectory are supplemented by lists of Hun- 
garian newspapers, journals, and other 
periodicals published outside Hungary, lists 
of Hungarian churches, churchmen, and 
cultural, fraternal and other associations of 


*Publications mentioned in this section were 
issued in Budapest, unless otherwise stated. 


Hungarians in the Americas, and a list of 


libraries in the United States holding no- 
table Hungarian collections. 

The seven-volume A magyar nyelv értel- 
mezo szotara (1959-1962), an interpreta- 
tive dictionary of the contemporary vocab- 
ulary of the Hungarian language, was 
published by the Editorial Committee for 
Dictionaries of the Hungarian Academy 
under the guidance of Professor Laszlé 
Orszagh, chairman of the Department of 
English at the University of Debrecen. 
The illustrated Magyar-angol utiszdtar (2 
vols. in 1, 1962), by Livia Havas, is a 
practical Hungarian-English and English- 
Hungarian dictionary, the publication of 
which indicates increasing interest in the 
English language. 

In addition to its well-known regular 
publications, the Central Statistical Office 
of Hungary issued in 1963 its first [pari és 
épitdipari statisztikai éukényv, dealing with 
recent changes in Hungarian industry in 
general and in the construction industries 
in particular. The same agency published 
in 1962 a 331-page statistical analysis en- 
titled A nék helyzete a munkahelyen és ott- 
hon, containing a 51-page summary in Eng- 
lish, Women in Employment and at Home, 
which exemplifies the general trend in 
Hungary toward increasing acceptance of 
the English language in specialized litera- 
ture. 

There was no dearth of publications on 
governmental affairs and on_ politics. 
Hungarian Premier Janos Kadar’s Socialist 
Construction in Hungary; Selected 
Speeches and Articles, 1957-1961, (1962), 
a 358-page illustrated English-language 
edition of a publication originally issued 
in Hungarian, is a useful aid for the study 
of contemporary official policies. Janos 
Beér’s A helyi tanacsok ktialakuldsa és 
1945-1960 


1962) is a voluminous treatise on the 
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emergence and development of the so- 
called local (1.e. city and county) councils, 
which are, by tradition, significant bodies 
in Hungarian public administration that 
have undergone many _ organizational 
changes since the end of the Second World 
War. The political aspects of recent de- 
velopments in Hungarian trade unions are 
analyzed from the viewpoint of a Western 
observer in Die Arbeiterselbstverwaltung in 
Ungarn; Aufstieg und Niedergang 1956- 
1959, ein Dokumentarbericht (Munich, 
1961), by Erno Kiraly, which was pub- 
lished as number 3 in the German political 
science series Untersuchungen zur Gegen- 
wartskunde Siidosteuropas. The Audience 
Research Section of Radio Free Europe in 
Munich issued in 1962 a survey on Radio 
Listening Patterns and Attitudes Toward 
RFE of Recent Hungarian Refugees and 
Visitors, the findings of which point to the 
continued interest of Hungarians in the pro- 
grams of Radio Free Europe. 

A monograph by Cabinet member Rezs6 
Nvers. entitled Szivetkezeti mozgalom a 
mai Magyarorszdgon (1962), and its Eng- 
lish version, The Cooperative Movement tn 
Hungary 1963 
Gulyas, describe the three main branches 


translated by Gyula 


of cooperatives in Hungary: the farmers’ 
cooperatives, the state agricultural coop- 
eratives, and the small industrial coopera- 
tives. In his A magyar ipar teriileti elhe- 
lyezésének tavlatai (1962), Jozsef Kordédi 
discusses a vital feature of the second 5- 
year plan—a relocation of the industrial 
network of Hungary that will afford a bet- 
ter geographic balance. Recent publica- 
tions on improvement in the planning and 
administration of the national economy are 
listed in a classified bibliography :-ntitled 
A népgazdasag teruszerti tranyitasa@nak 
tokéletesitése 1961), edited by Mrs. An- 
dras Boé1 and others The table of con- 
tents is printed in English, German, and 
Russian, as well as Hungarian 


Western publications on the Hungarian 
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economy include The Economic Integra- 
tion of Hungary Into the Soz let Bloc: For- 
é lon Trade Ex pe rrence Columbus, Ohio. 


1963), by Professor Laszl6 Zsoldos, whose 


study was sponsored and published by the 
Jureau of Business Research in the College 
of Commerce and Administration at Ohio 
State University. The Labor Force of 
Hungary (Washington, 1962), a statistical] 
treatise by Samuel Baum of the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, was published as number 18 in Se- 
ries P—90 of the Bureau’s International 
Population Statistics Reports. Georg Far- 
kasdi’s Aufbau und Letstungen der un- 
aarischen Agrarforschung seit 1945 (Gies- 
sen, 1960), which was issued as volume 13 
in Series I: Giressener Abhandlungen zur 
Agrar- und Wirtchaftsforschung des euro- 
paischen Ostens, is equipped, as are the 
other two works mentioned above, with 
bibliographies, maps, charts, and other 
supplementary materials. 

The standard handbook on the geog- 
raphy of Hungary by Marton Pécsi and 
Béla Sarfalvi, the first Hungarian edition 
of which was included in last year’s acqui- 
sitions report, appeared in 1962 in German 
under the title Die Geographte Ungarns 
The posthumous work of Béla Bulla, late 


Professor of Geography at the University of 


Budapest, entitled Magyarorszag termeé- 


szett foldrajza (1962), is the first major 


work on the physical geography of Hun- 
gary published since the end of the Second 
World War. Magyarorszag gazdasagi fild- 
rajza (1962), by Gyorgy Markos, is a 
well-illustrated monograph on the eco- 
nomic geography of the country. 

Works on the history and historiography 
of Hungary include Magyarorszdg térté- 
netének képeskényve, 896-1849, a 1962 
pictorial album on the history of Hun- 
garians in the Carpathian Basin up to the 
end of the war against the House of Haps- 
burg in 1848-49, which was compiled 
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by Gizella Vilhelmb Cennerné. Gyorgy 


Rozsa, Director of the Library of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, edited an at- 
tractive volume called Budapest régi lat- 
képet, 1493-1800 (1963) which reprints 
and describes all pictorial representations 
of Budapest known to be extant, from the 
earliest times to the 19th century. A 


yy } 


-omszéd nepekkel valo kapcsolataink i- 
ye 


ténetébol; valogatas hét évszdzad irasaibol 
1962) is a 1,0 19-page selection of histor- 
ical texts (documents, essays, articles of 
various character, etc.), which illustrates 
the multiplicity of contacts between Hun- 
gary and its ethnic neighbors throughout 7 
centuries; it was compiled and annotated 
by Gabor G. Kemény. New insights into 
the political life of Hungary prior to the 
end of the Second World War are provided 
in Horthy Miklos tith iratai (1963), a 
selection of the “secret papers” (which 
should rather be termed “still unpub- 
lished”) of Admiral Miklés Horthy, late 
Regent Governor of Hungary. The docu- 
ments were annotated and prepared for 
publication by Miklés Szinai and Laszlé 
Szucs of the Hungarian National Archives. 

Auxiliary historical publications are also 
well represented among recent acquisitions. 
The first volume of Gyérgy Gyé6rffy’s Az 
Arpad-kori Magyarorszdg térténeti féld- 
rajza (1963) contains articles relating to 
the historical geography of 15 counties of 
Hungary during the era of the House of 
Arpad (896-1301 A.D. 
is planned to consist of five volumes. Béla 
Szdke’s A honfoglalé és kora Arpdd-kori 


magyarsag régészeti emléket (1962) pre- 


The entire work 


sents a summary review of the findings of 
recent Hungarian archaeological research 
related to the physical anthropology and 
material culture of the Hungarians during 
the 9th—11th centuries. This work was is- 
sued as volume | of Régészeti tanulmadnyok, 
a new monographic series of the Archaeo- 


logical Research Group of the Hungarian 
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Academy of Sciences. A second revised 
edition of the Hungarian historical atlas, 
Torténelmi atlasz (1961), was prepared 
by an editorial committee consisting of 
Maria Csatary, Gyorgy Gyorffy, and Ervin 
Pamlényi and was published by the State 
Cartographic Enterprise. 

A handy anthology of the papers of early 
Hungarian philosophers of the 15th—17th 
centuries, Régt magyar filozéfusok (1961 
was edited and annotated by Laszl6 Matrai, 
who also wrote the introduction. Pal 
Gergely and Zoltan Molnar compiled the 
very useful 377-page volume Az Akadémiai 
Ertesité és a Magyar Tudomany re pertéri- 
uma 1840-1960 (1962), which indexes is- 
sues of the Academy’s official journal 
Akadémiat értesit6 (now called Magya) 
tudoman) from its inception. The 
Hungarian Academy is also covered in The 
Eastern European Academies of Sciences; 
a Directory (Washington, 1963). issued by 
the Office of the Foreign Secretary of the 
National Academy of Sciences as Publica- 
tion 1090 of the National Research Council 

Two examples of works on library activi- 
ties in Hungary should be mentioned. One 
of them is the polyglot Dictionarium biblto- 
thecaru practicum (Budapest, 1963), com- 
piled and edited by Zoltan Pipics of the 
National Széchényi Library in Budapest 
It is a practical handbook for librarians 
and other personnel in library service who 
are constantly confronted with problems 
caused by the great number and variety of 
books printed in different languages. The 
dictionary covers the following languages: 
Bulgarian, Croatian, Czech, Danish, Dutch, 
English, Finnish, French, German, Greek, 
Hungarian, Italian, Latin, Polish, Ruman- 
ian, Russian, Serbian, Slovak, Spanish, 
and Swedish. A deluxe folio entitled A 
magyarorszagi Corvinak (1962). which was 
compiled by the art historian Ilona 
Berkovits, includes a fine essay on the his- 


tory. scholarly values, and craftsmanship 
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of the illuminated codexes which were pur- 
chased by or prepared by order of King 
Mathias I Hunyadi, also known as 
Corvinus, who reigned from 1458 to 1490. 
Forty-five of the slightly more than 170 
codexes which survived the Turkish oc- 
cupation of Central Hungary in the 16th 
and 17th centuries have found their way 
back into Hungarian libraries. This 1962 
volume deals with that part (45 vols.) of 
the remainder of the Bibliotheca Corvina. 

Volume 2 of the standard grammar of 
the Hungarian language, entitled Leiré 
nyelutan (1962), elaborates on the struc- 
ture of the sentence in Hungarian. This 
work, which is being prepared by a research 
group at the Linguistic Institute of the 
Hungarian Academy, will be complete with 
the forthcoming third volume. The first 
issue of the quarterly Computational 
Linguistics, edited by the Computing 
Center of the Hungarian Academy, is proof 
of the interest in modern language analy- 
sis. Contemporary American involvement 
in Hungarian-language studies is reflected 
in Unit 1 of Hungarian Basic Course, is- 
sued by the U.S. Department of State in 
1963. It was prepared by Augustus A 
Koski and Ilona Mihalyfy, members of the 
staff of the Foreign Service Institute. 

A useful reference book on Hungarian 
literary history, Kis magyar trodalomtor- 
ténet (1961), by Tibor Klaniczay and 
others, is also among the year’s receipts 
The publication of Die Revolution der 
Qualitat; Studien zur Literatur (Stuttgart, 
1962), the first foreign-language edition of 
the literary essays of prewar vintage by 
Hungary’s leading critic and _ essayist 
Laszl6 Németh was a new milestone in 
Hungarian cultural policy. As emphasized 
by Németh’s reviewers, his ideas are dis- 
tinguished by the complete absence of Com- 
munist ideological traits. The work was 
ably translated by Charlotte Ujlaky and 


Ludwig Plakolb. The initial volumes of a 
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new series called Hungartan Library, is- 


sued by Corvina of Budapest, include 
English translations of Hungarian belles 
lettres (classics as well as contemporary 
works) , monographs on cultural anthropol- 
ogy, and musicology. 

An illustrated collection of Hungarian 
Folk Tales (1962) was selected, edited, and 
annotated by Gyula Ortutay. It was also 
included in the Hungartan Library series 
Linda Dégch’s treatise on the interrelation- 
ship of folk tales, narrators, and community 
environments is entitled Marchen, Erzahler 
und Erzahleemeinschaft; dargestellt an der 
ungarischen Volksiiberlieferung (Berlin, 
1962). Johanna Till prepared the Ger- 
man translation of the study; the texts of 
the folk tales published in the appendix 
were translated by Henriette and Géza 
Engl. The 435-page work was issued as 
volume 23 in the Veréffentlichungen of the 
Institut fiir Deutsche Volkskunde of the 
German Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 
The Library was also successful in pro- 
curing a copy of the second edition ( 1929 
of the two-volume Magyar mythologia, 
by Arnold Ipolyi. 

A group of handbooks, encyclopedias, 
and other monographs on fine arts in Hun- 
gary were also added to the Library’s col- 
lections. A noteworthy one-volume en- 
cyclopedia is the Miivészettérténeti ABC 

1961), edited by Albert Molnar, Lajos 
Németh, and Pal Voit. The reference 
value of the work is enhanced by the nu- 
merous illustrations, plates, and plans, in 
addition to an 82-page ‘Comparative 
Chronology” of art history. Another dis- 
tinguished Hungarian scholar, Béla Bird, 
is the author of the Handbook of Art His- 
tory (Dubuque, Iowa, 1963), which is em- 
bellished by some 300 illustrations. It was 
prepared for publication by Francis H. 
Brady and Annamaria Nagy. 

Hungarian theater arts and history were 


covered by several important 1962 im- 
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prints, such as the second enlarged edition 
of Gyorgy Mihaly Vajda’s Szinhdzt kalauz, 
a monograph entitled Magyar szinhdztérté- 
net, by Mihaly Cenner and others, and the 
first volume of a bibliography by Géza 
Staud, A magyar szinhdztorténet forrdsat. 
The latter was issued as volume 6 of a 
jointly published series of the Institute of 
Theater Arts and the National Museum of 
Theater History in Budapest. 

Preparation of an encyclopedia of mo- 
tion picture arts called Filmlextkon, which 
is to be issued by an editorial committee of 
the Hungarian Academy, has inspired the 
publication of a number of other works in 
the field. Magyar filmografia (5 vols., 
1960) is a general handbook on motion 
picture arts and industries in Hungary, by 
the late Ferenc Kovacs, and the first vol- 
umes of the Hungarian motion picture 
yearbook, Filmévkényv for 1961 and 1962 

1960-61), a publication of the Institute 
of Motion Picture Arts in Budapest, are 
examples. 

Works on Hungarian musicology and 
music history include the English version 
of a biography on Hungary’s leading com- 
poser, Zoltdn Kodaly; his Life and Work 

London, 1962) by Laszl6 Eésze. The 
translation was prepared by Istvan Farkas 
and Gyula Gulyas. An illustrated collec- 
tion of documents on 1,000 years of Hun- 
garian musical education was published by 
Dezs6 Legany under the title A magyar 
zene kronikdja; zenei mtivelédésiink ezer 
éve dokumentumokban. It was issued in 
1962 as volume 4 of the series Magyar 
zenetudomany. A group of devotees in 
New York, faithful to the memory of Béla 
Bartok who spent his last years in that city, 
has organized a collection of Bart6k mem- 
orabilia. Their spokesman, Victor Bator, 
recently produced a useful pamphlet en- 
titled The Béla Bartok Archives: Histor) 
and Catalogue (New York, 1963), which 
includes illustrations, portraits, facsimiles 


of letters and music manuscripts, and other 


documents relating to the life of the great 
composer. 

The Library has also continued to aug- 
ment its impressive set of first and early 
editions of the works of Count Istvan 
Széchenyi, a Hungarian statesman of the 
Age of Reform during the first half of the 
19th century. Among the rare items pur- 
chased during the past year are the first 
edition of Stadium (Leipzig, 1833), one of 
Széchenyi’s principal works on proposed 
reforms, which is bound with Hunnia 
(Pest, 1858), a minor work; and the first 
edition of Udvlelde (Pest, 1843), a collec- 
tion of essays, bound with Ado és két garas 

Buda, 1844), a powerful argumentation 
against the tax-exempt status of the 
nobility. 


The world of books, like the world of 
nature, was made for you; possess it in 


your own way. If you find no good ir 


ancient history or in metaphysics, let them 
alone, and read books of art, or biography, 
or poetry, or travel. The world of letters 

Ya) related. that all roads cross and con- 
verge. Many a reader has learned more of 
past ages from good biographies than from 
any course of history, and it ts a fact that 
multitudes ove to the plays of Shake spe are 
all the know leda that they possess of the 
history of England. Time should be 
economized by selecting attractive intel- 
lectual pabulum—books which are known 
from the start to be full of good things, 
capabl. of nourtshir 0 the inne? man, and, 
like a well-dressed and seasoned dish, both 


appetizing to the palate, and comfor 
to the soul. Ainsworth R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress, 1865-1897, in What 
to Read. When to Read. How to Read 
An address to the teachers of the publi 
schools of Washington. October 20, 1883 


Washington, 1883), p. 4. 


for 
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Orientalia 


HIS REPORT concerns publications in 

the field of Orientalia received dur- 

ng the calendar year 1963. An at- 

tempt is made here to appraise the year’s 
yccessions and to describe items of particu- 
lar value for research and reference work 
The following members of the Orientalia 
China and Korea: Edwin G. Beal, with 
the assistance of K. T. Wu and Key P 


Division compiled the separate reports: 


Japan and the Ryukyu Islands: Osamu 
Shimizu, with the assistance of Andrew Y 
Kuroda 

Hebraica: Myron M. Weinstein 

Near and Middle East: Robert F. Og- 
den, with the assistance of Abraham Bodur- 
ril, Khalil Helou, and Ibrahim Pourhadi 

South and Southeast Asia: Horace I 
Poleman and Cecil Hobbs, with the assist- 


ance of Abdul Rony 


China 


Probably the most significant gift of the 
year, received through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, was a facsimile edition of the 
existing volumes of the Yung-lo ta-tien, 
presented by Yano Chia-lo of Taiwan. 
Published by the Shih-chieh shu-chii 
World Book Co of Taipei in 1962 as 
Part 4 of a large series under the collective 
title Chunge-kuo hsiieh-shu ming-chu, it 
consists of 100 volumes bound in Western 
stvle 
An autographed inscription in Chinese 
at the beginning of the first volume, dated 
May 7, 1963, reads as follows: 
‘The Yung-lo ta-tten [Imperial Encyclopedia 
of the Yung-lo period, 1403-1425 A.D.] is one 
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of the greatest monuments of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. This reproduction is based on photographs 
and facsimile reproductions in the collection of 
the Chung-kuo tz‘ti-tien-kuan [Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia Institute]. I, [YANG] Chia-lo, on behalf of 
that Institute, present herewith a copy to the 
U.S. Department of State, in order to convey 
the respects of the cultural institutions of the 
Republic of China to your friendly country.” 

It may be recalled that in the acquisi- 
tions report for 1961 mention was made of 
the receipt of a facsimile edition of certain 
volumes of the Yung-lo ta-tien, published 
in 1960 by Chung-hua shu-chii, Peiping.’ 
Comprising 202 fascicles, the set is bound 
in the traditional Chinese style and is en- 
closed in 20 cases. In both the mainland 
and the Taiwan reproductions, the text is 
reduced to about one-sixth of the size of 
the original manuscript. 

It may be of interest to compare the two 
sets, published only 2 years apart. Where- 
as the Taiwan set contains a total of 742 
chiian (chapters), the mainland set con- 
tains only 730 chiian. It is estimated that 
in all there are approximately 800 chiian 
extant today, scattered throughout the 
world. Missing in the mainland set, but 
included in the Taiwan reproduction, are 
the following chtian: 903-904, 1033, 1310, 
2400, 4908-4909, 6700-6701, 13189 
13190, and 20372-20373. Seven of the 
chiian listed above are held by the Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde in West Berlin, two by the 
National Central Library, and two by the 
Institute of History and Philology of the 
Academia Sinica, both in Taiwan. Chiian 
20573, in the collection of the Gest Library 


at Princeton University, is included in the 
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mainland set but is not found in the Taiwan 


set. It is interesting to note that all 41 
volumes of the encyclopedia held by the 
Library of Congress are included in both 
sets. 

The mainland set contains a preface by 
Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chung-kuo 
k‘o-hsiieh-yiian (Chinese Academy of 
Sciences) in Peiping, together with a brief 
introduction; but the Taiwan set contains 
more descriptive, analytic, and related 
material concerning the encyclopedia. 
Professor YANG is the author of an introduc- 
tory study in the first volume. The study 
is followed by a reproduction of an early 
Ming edition of the Hung-wu chéng yiin, a 
dictionary arranged according to the 
tones and final sounds of the characters, 
which fills volume 2 as well. Volumes 3 
and 4 contain the table of contents of the 
original complete manuscript set of the 
Yung-lo ta-tien in 22,865 chiian. The 
second half of volume 99 and the first half 
of 100 are devoted to reproductions of two 
Ming bibliographies, the Wén-ytian-ko 
shu-mu and the Nei-ko shu-mu. The sec- 
ond half of volume 100 contains repro- 
ductions of two bibliographies pertaining 
to the Yung-lo ta-tien, namely, the Sst-k*u 
ch‘tian-shu chi Yung-lo ta-tien pén shu-mu 
and the Yung-lo ta-tien shu-mu k‘ao, which 
list the works from which the excerpts 
comprising the Yung-lo ta-tien have been 
drawn. 

Another important gift, presented jointly 
by the National Taiwan University and the 
Academia Sinica, is a set of 26 reels of 
microfilm reproducing a manuscript copy 
of the Li-tat pao-an, a collection of 
diplomatic papers and documents per- 
taining to foreign relations between China 
and the Ryukyu Islands. These docu- 
ments, written in the Chinese language and 
dated according to the reign periods of the 
Chinese emperors, cover the years 1424 to 


1867 A.D. 


The hand-copied set of 249 ts‘é from 
which the microfilm was made, was tran- 
scribed by the Taihoku Imperial Univer- 
sity, predecessor of the present National 
Taiwan University, between 1936 and 
1941, from the only set (a 17th-century 
manuscript) which was extant at that time 
but which was destroyed during the Sec- 
ond World War. According to a special 
study on the work by Lar Yung-hsiang of 
the National Taiwan University Library, 
about 90 percent of the materials are re- 
lated to China and less than 10 percent 
deal with relations between the Ryukyu 
Islands and neighboring states. Students 
of late Ming history in general and of the 
Ryukyu Islands in particular will find this 
work invaluable. Mr. Lar’s study, which 
deals in detail with the contents and sig- 
nificance of the work, its compilation and 
structure, and the history of the transcripts 
which have been made, appears in the Sec- 
ond Biennial Conference Proceedings of 
the International Association of Historians 
of Asia (Taipei, 1962), pages 301-318 
Further studies of the Li-tai pao-an, and 
of the historical events to which it refers, 
are being carried out at the East-West 
Center, Universiy of Hawaii. 

Kuo T‘ing-i, Director of the Institute 
of Modern History of the Academia Sinica 
in Taiwan, ha; compiled an extremely use- 
ful chronology of Chinese history from 
1829 to 1911. Entitled Chin-tat Chung- 
kuo shih-shth jih-chith and bound in two 
volumes, it was privately printed in 1963 
agents: The Chéng Chung Book Co. and 
Commercial Press, Taipei The first vol- 
ume covers in detail the years 1829-85, 
preceded by a brief chronology of the years 
1498 to 1828: and the second, 1886—1911. 
For each year the events are arranged un- 
der dates in the Western calendar, followed 
by their equivalents according to the lunar 


calendar. Headings for events are given 
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in the margin of the pages opposite the 
arious dates The appendixes contain 
many useful tables, such as lists of grand 
councilors, cabinet ministers, governors, 
ministers of foreign affairs, Chinese diplo- 

ati representatives stationed ibroad, and 
foreign envoys stationed in China. Ac- 
cording to the compiler, this work was be- 
gun in 1926 and is based on more than 
1,000 publications in Chinese and in Eng- 
lish. In its preparation he has used the 
facilities of the leading libraries in China 
and in the United States. 

Another sourcebook on modern Chinese 
history appeared in 1962 in the Chung-kuo 
hin-tai-shih tzti-liao hui-pien series, which 
is being edited by the Institute of Modern 
History of the Academia Sinica in Taiwan. 
It is entitled Chune-Fa Ytieh-nan chiao- 
hé tang and consists of archives pertaining 
to diplomatic relations between China and 
France concerning Vietnam in seven mas- 
sive volumes. These documents, number- 
ing 3.070 and ranging in date from 1875 to 
1911, were copied from the archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and are repro- 
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auced {9 


1 [al simile 


They include de- 


17 
Cre ai 


crees pro¢ lamations, 


official dispatches, 


correspondence. telegrams. petitions and 


rescripts, treaties and agreements, records 
of conversations, and ne wspaper clippings 
The table of contents is arranged under 
headings and 62 subheadings 
dealing with particular topics or events, 
and the relevant documents are grouped 
under the pertinent heading. The original 


lanuscript carried no punctuation, but 


this was supplied before this transcript was 


yhotographed. The work includes a chro- 


important events concerning 


] 
noliovey ot 


Sino-French relations in Indochina, fol- 
lowed by a list of errata. 

James T. C 
Liu) of Stanford University has written an 
book on Ou-vYANncG Hsiu (1007 


Professor Liu Tzu-chien 


absorbing 
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72). the great statesman and scholar of the 
Under the title Ou-Yang 
Hsiu tt chih-hstich yii ts‘ung-chéng 
Kong, 1963 


contribution to Chinese scholarship and 


Sung dynasty. 
Hong 


Liu has assessed Ou-yANG’s 


philosophy, as well as his role in Northern 
Sung politics. A long list of references in 
Chinese, Japanese, and English follows the 
text. 

T. L. Yuan of the Library of Congress 
has in the process of compilation a series of 
works dealing with the history of Sinkiang, 
formerly known as Chinese Turkestan. As 
they are published, the volumes are being 
distributed by the compiler himself. This 
series, issued under the collective title Hsin- 
chiang yen-chiu ts‘ung-k‘an, will contain 
10 titles when completed. At this writing, 
The first 
of the series to appear was number 2, en- 
titled yen-chiu wén-hsien 
mu-lu, 1886-1962, issued in 1962. This 


is a Classified bibliography of books and 


three of them had been issued. 


Hsin-chiang 


articles in Japanese concerning Sinkiang, 
compiled jointly by Dr. Yuan and a Japa- 
nese scholar named WATANABE Hiroshi. 
Two additional bibliographies on the area, 
one of works in Chinese and the other in 
Western languages, will be published in 
due course 

Number 4 in the series, entitled Chung-E 
hsi-pei t‘iao-yiieh cht (1962), is a collec- 
tion of 35 treaties and agreements relating 
to Sinkiang, concluded between Russia and 
China during the period 1851-1949. These 
Chinese documents, hitherto available only 
in scattered sources, are brought together 
for the convenience of students of Sino- 
Russian relations. In addition to four use- 
ful appendices, which include brief bio- 
graphical sketches of Chinese and Russian 
diplomats and a list of geographical names 
mentioned in the documents, there is a 
bibliography of Chinese and Western works 


on the subject. 
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Number 6 of the series is a typeset re- 


print (1963) of the Hsin-chiang kuo-chieh 
t‘u-chith, a study on the boundary oi Sin- 
kiang bordering Russia by WANG Shu-nan 

1851-1936). a famous scholar who served 
in an official capacity in Sinkiang. Five 
additional reprints of rare works on 
Sinkiang are scheduled to be published in 
the near future. 

Students of the Tun-huang manuscripts, 
which were first discovered in 1899 in 
northwestern China, will be gratified to see 
a new checklist of holdings throughout the 
world. These manuscripts were stored for 
safekeeping in a walled-up chamber ad- 
joining one of the caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas, a few miles southeast of the 
Tun-huang oasis on the border of Kansu 
province, at about the beginning of the 11th 
century, when China was threatened with 
foreign invasion. There they remained 
unknown to the world for more than 9 
centuries. One of their great values is 
that they often contain earlier and more 
authentic versions of texts which later ap- 
peared in altered form. Since their dis- 
covery, the British Museum has acquired 
about 7,000 scrolls; the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, about 2.500 (excluding those in 
the Tibetan language ) ; the Peking Library 
formerly the National Library of Peiping 
more than 8,000; and the remaining 
3.000 scrolls are scattered in public and 
private collections. 

The checklist, which contains the loca- 
tion of all known scrolls, was edited and 
published by the Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan 
Commercial Press) in Peiping in 1962 
under the title Tun-huang t-shu tsung-mu 
t‘i-yao. The Peking Library list is based 
on a checklist originally compiled by the 
eminent scholar Professor CuH‘EN Yuan. 
Information concerning the British collec- 
tion is based on a microfilm of the manu- 
scripts made available to the public in 1957. 


This list of the holdings of the British Mu- 


seum may be used in conjunction with 
Lionel Giles’ extremely useful Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from 
Tunhuang in the British Museum (1959 
The late Dr. Giles devoted 38 years to the 
study of these manus ripts The Biblio- 
théque Nationale list is based on a catalog 
compiled by Wanc Chung-min when he 
was in Europe in the late thirties. The 
fourth list consists mostly of catalogs of 
smaller collections in the possession of in- 
dividuals and universities in China and 
Japan. There is an index of the titles ar- 
ranged according to the number of strokes, 
followed by a postscript in which Wanc 
gives a detailed account of the status of the 
various collections. 

A facsimile reproduction of samples of 
the original handwriting of Hst’ Kuang- 
ch‘i (1562—1633),a celebrated scholar and 
official in the Ming dynasty, has appeared 
under the title Hsii Kuang-ch‘i shou chi 

Shanghai, 1962 It was compiled by the 
Shang-hai-shih wén-wu pao-kuan wei- 
yuan-hui in commemoration of the 400th 
anniversary of Hswt’s birthday. Hst), who 
had the distinction of being the first to 
translate Western works on mathematics 
and science into the Chinese language, was 
a close associate of Matteo Ricci (1552 
1610), the famous Jesuit who was instru- 
mental in introducing natural sciences into 
China toward the end of the Ming period 

A voluminous writer, Hst' had about 56 
titles, printed or in manuscript, to his 
credit. In this collection the manuscripts 
which had been kept by his descendants, 
are arranged under four groups: (1) part 
of the Nung-chéne ch‘iian-shu, a compre- 
hensive work on agriculture which was 
published after his death; (2) 4 letters to 
his friends: (3) 14 letters, dated between 
1606 and 1619, to his son Hst Chi; and (4 
2 prefaces, one for the famous translation 
e Chinese 
title Chi-h yuan-pén, in which he col- 


of Euclid’s Elements, under tl 
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laborated with Matteo Ric ( 1. and the other, 
a short note which he wrote for an album 
of pictures painted by Sun Lung. The 
frontispiece carries a handsome colored 
portrait of the famous scholar. 

the Hung-lou méng, 
larly known in the West as the Dream of 
the Red Chamber, 
Ts’ao Chan (17152-1763 
ibated, both in Taiwan and on the main- 
land. In the 


mention was made of a facsimile reproduc- 


nterest in popu- 
the famous novel by 


continues un- 
acquisitions report for 1962 


tion of a manuscript—believed to be the 


earliest copy made of the novel (in 1754 

which was published in 1961 by the Com- 

mercial Press in Taipei.? 
In 1963 the 


Shanghai issued a reproduction of a manu- 


Chung-hua shu-chii in 


script written in the 


1736-1796 


Ch‘ien-lung period 
and containing 120 hut 
Published under the title 
Chiten-lung ch‘ao-pén pat-nien-hut Hung- 


chapters 


lou méng kao, it is in 12 volumes enclosed 
n two cases. That Ts‘ao Chan was the 
author of the first 80 hui of this work there 
is no question, but the authorship of the 
Many 
ittribute the authorship of these chapters 
of the novel to Kao E and Cu‘inc Wei- 


vuan, who were responsible for bringing 


last 40 hut is open to conjecture 


out the first printed edition of all of the 
120 hui toward the end of the Ch‘ien-lung 
period, although some are inclined to think 
that the last third was written by an author 
who has not vet been identified. 

Another related item recently received 
is a collated and amended edition of the 
first 80 hu: of the novel Hung-lou méng 
pa-shth hui Peiping, 1963) in 
It was edited by YU P‘ing- 


chiao-hén 
two volumes 
po, the distinguished authority on the novel 
and Wanc Hsi-shih, who based their emen- 
There is 


a long introduction by Professor Yu. A 


dations on eight different texts. 


*>QJCA, XIX (March 1962), 79-80 
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separate volume entitled Hung-lou méng 
pa-shih hut chiao-tzu chi lists the textual 


variations between the different versions 
consulted, not including the manuscript 
version described above, and another sep- 
arate volume under the title Hung-lou- 
méng hou-pu ssti-shih hui contains the last 
10 hui (81-120) of the work. Both of these 
separate volumes were issued at Peiping 
in 1963. 

Some Chinese books, especially those of 
a classical nature, are known under various 
titles, although their contents may be iden- 
tical. Some works are cited by obscure 
rather than their better known titles; conse- 
quently, confusion and frustration con- 
found the research worker and bibliogra- 
pher. To remedy this situation, Tu Hsin- 
fu compiled the T‘ung-shu t-ming t‘ung- 
chien (Hong Kong, 1963 
listed more than 4,000 titles, arranged ac- 


in which he 


ccording to the number of strokes. For 
instance, the Hung-lou méng, described 
above in this report, is also known variously 
as the Shih-t‘ou chi, Ta-kuan so-lu, and 
Chin-yii_ yiian. 


found in five of the above entries, in each 


This particular work is 


case with the author’s name and an identi- 
fication of the edition in which the particu- 
lar title was used. An appendix lists three 
additional titles for this novel: Chin-lin 
shih-érh ch‘ai, Féng-yiieh pao-chieh, and 
Ch‘ing-séng lu 


Korea* 

The most significant trend in the Li- 
brary’s acquisition of Korean publications 
in the past year was the securing of South 
Korean government publications for the 
first time in quantity on a regular basis. 
This was chiefly due to the efforts and co- 
operation of the Library of the Supreme 
Council for National Reconstruction in 
Seoul, formerly known as the National As- 

*Unless otherwise specified, the publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in Seoul 
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sembly Library. Through its efforts the 
Library of Congress was able to secure 
most 1962 government publications—both 
monographic and periodical. 

The Library was also able to acquire 
most of the 1962 issues of periodicals pub- 
lished in North Korea, and to some extent, 
monographic and academic publications as 
well. 

During the past 10 years, historians and 
students of Korean civilization, both in 
Korea and in Western countries, have been 
searching for means and facilities to repro- 
duce selected items in the library of the 
former Korean Royal house. This collec- 
tion, which is known as the Kyujanggak 
and which comprises 136,141 Chinese-style 
stitched volumes, is now a part of the Li- 
brary of Seoul National University. Sev- 
eral plans for microfilming works in this 
collection have been drawn up, but, owing 
to various difficulties, none came to fruition 
before last year. 

The first six reels of film to be reproduced 
from this collection have now _ been 
received. They were presented by the 
President of Seoul National University to 
the United States Ambassador to Korea, 
the Honorable Sammuel D. Berger, who 
has forwarded them for addition to the col- 
lections of the Library of Congress. These 
reels contain seven titles dating from the 
18th century. They are: Ch‘dngjanggwan 
chéns6, a complete collection of the 
works of Yr Téng-mu, 1741-1793; Hong- 
mun’gwan chi, a history of the Office of 
Royal Manuscripts; Kyujanggak chi, a his- 
tory of the Royal Library; Muye tobo 
t‘ongjt Onhae, an illustrated work on mili- 
tary arts in a Korean vernacular transla- 
tion: Ojéng muye tobo t‘ongjt, the royal 
edition of an illustrated work on military 
arts; Sigangwon chi, a history of the office 
of the Heir Apparent; and T‘akchi chéng- 


nye, regulations of the Department of 


Finance. Of these titles, the Library has 


previously had in its Korean collection only 
one, the Hongmune’wan chi, in an edition 
printed in 1816. 

Several lists of the holdings of the 
Kyujanggak collection are available. 
Among these should be mentioned the 
recent publication entitled Kyujanggak 


Changs6 e taehan yon‘gu, a study on the 





collection of the Kyujanggak, the Royal 
Library of the Yi dynasty, written by PAEK 
Nin, the Chief Cataloger of the Kyujang- 
gak Library. 

This was published in 1962 by the 
Library School of the Yonsei University as 
number 10 of its Library Science series. It 
consists of two parts ; the first is a des rip- 
tion of the nature of the collection, its 
catalogs, and the function of the Kyujang- 
gak: the second, a list of the more than 
5,000 titles in its collection which are not 
listed in the Chésen tosho kaidai, the sole 
annotated bibliography of selected works 
from the Kyujanggak collection, published 
by the former Government-General of 
Korea in 1919. The 1919 annotated bibli- 
ography of 2,726 titles, together with the 
7,000 titles in the new list, constitute an 
excellent checklist of the collection of the 
Kyujanggak Library. The Seoul National 
University has currently undertaken the 
annotation of all works in the Kyujanggak, 
and plans to issue this publication in 1964. 

The cataloging of Korean classics poses 
many problems, owing to the ambiguity 
and multiplicity of the names of the au- 
thors and titles and the uncertainty con- 
cerning dates of publication. To provide 
assistance in meeting these problems, a 
study was made by Cu‘On Hye-bong and 
published in 1962 by Yonsei University 

This useful work is entitled Kos6é 
monenok é OSO Th tanemyonhan 
chemunje (The Problems Encountered in 
Cataloging Korean Classics). Not only 
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does it analvze the history and character- 


tics of the various types of Korean classics, 

but it also furnishes illustrations of main 
} } : ] 

ntries. explains bibliographical terms, and 


: i, aa 
lucidates the old Chinese dating system 


Even in the 19th century, Korean works in 


inuscript frequently used the symbols of 

incient dating svstem, and this fact 

1S¢ ich difficul I italo r Ko- 
a teal dove veh 

he Lil ] ceived a useful 

nee adie thes ean tee gels 

hi busine n South Korea and its 


o] ’ 1963 bv the Taehan 


Ch‘ulp‘an Munhwa Hyodphoe, the Korean 


Tr) iS wi r] I 1.046 pages consists ot SIX 
rts ind in nde x ol titles The sections 
r yncerned with retrospective and cur- 
ent Korean publishing activities, a list 
publications, statistics on publishins 
laws and regulations pertaining to pub- 


a directory of organizations and 
persons connected with the publishing in- 
on radio, televi- 

and the press 

An examination of the section on bibliog- 
raphy reveals that only a few pre-1958 
publications are included. The bibliog- 
raphy is arranged according to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. For each item, the 
information given includes title, size, price, 
publisher, and date of publication 

One of the most useful reference works 
received during the past year is the two- 
volume dictionarv of Korean history en- 
titled Kuksa ta Great Dictionary of 
Korean History It was compiled by 
Y1 Hong-jik and published by the Chi- 


un’gak during the vears 1962-63 Its 
yre than 30,000 entries contain the most 
comprehensive and complete exposition 


ver published of Korean historical events, 
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terms, and personal and_ geographical 


names. Each volume runs to more than 
1,000 pages and includes many colored il- 
lustrations of historical objects. The en- 
tries are augmented by references to sources 
on each subject. Current events are car- 
ried up to the end of 1962. The appendix 
in volume 2 contains tables of historical 
hronicles, terms of governmental organiza- 
tions, a list of national treasures, and an 
ndex. The author, Professor Y1, is a nota- 
ble contemporary historian and _bibliog- 
rapher, who has also published a study of 
Korean historical documents. 

Another encyclopedic work received dur- 
ing the past year is a dictionary of philoso- 
phy entitled Ch‘drhak taesajén, published 
in 1963 by the Hagwonsa, a publisher spe- 
cializing in encyclopedic works. This dic- 
tionary of 1,376 pages covers both Western 
and Eastern knowledge pertaining to the 
humanities, comprising psychology, aes- 
thetics, anthropology, religion, philosophy ; 
it also discusses some aspects of sociology, 
politics, economics, and the natural sci- 
ences. Articles have been contributed by 
more than 100 specialists in these fields 
Although the entries are unsigned, ref- 
erences are listed for most of them. The 
entries are arranged in the order of the 
Korean syllabary. The compilation also 
contains maps and an index of occidental 
terms. This dictionary deals extensively 
with Yi dynasty philosophers and _ their 
writings on the subjects mentioned above, 
and it constitutes a handy and reliable 
reference work on Korean philosophy of 
that period. 

One of the most useful publications re- 
ceived last year is a work called Han’euk 
chéneburon (Introduction to Korean Gov- 
ernments), written by Pak Mun-ok, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Chungang 
University in Seoul, and published in 1963 
by the Pagyongsa, as an unnumbered item 
in the series Taehak chons6: Chéngch‘ihak 
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kaneut. It deals with four different forms 


of government during the last 570 years in 
Korea. These are the government of the 
Yi dynasty, the autocratic regime which 
ruled from 1392 to 1910: the colonial ad- 
inistration of Korea by Japan for 35 years, 
1910-45; the United States Military Occu- 
pation for 3 years, 1945-48: and the Re- 
public of Korea Government from 1948 
intil May 1961. Emphasis is placed on 
the organization and functions of these gov- 
ernments, with an introduction to the 
major policies of the times. 


Also received was volume 3 (the first to 


ye issued) of a promising new series on 
the modern history of Korea entitled Nzk- 
kan gatko shiryéd shisei, a collection of 
sources on diplomatic relations between 
Japan and Korea compiled by Kim Chong- 
myong under the supervision of TANAKA 
Naokichi, Professor of Law at Hései Uni- 
versity and director of the Nihon Kokusai 
Mondai Kenkyutkai in Tokyo. It was pub- 
lished in 1962 by the Gannand6é Shoten 
in Tokyo, one of the Japanese firms en- 
gaged in publishing documentary literature 
on the subject of Japan-Korean relations. 
This volume contains diplomatic corre- 
spondence, dispatches, and the texts of vari- 
ous diplomatic negotiations between Korea, 
Japan, and China during the years 1884 
85. Upvun its completion, the work will 
consist of six volumes. Its value lies in the 
fact that it contains many important docu- 
ments which have never before been pub- 


lished. 
Japan* 


The general rise in commodity prices, in 
production and labor costs and the contin- 
uing shortage of labor were also felt in the 
Japanese book industry not only during 
1962 but into 1963 up to the time of this 
writing. To offset these circumstances, 

*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in 


this section were issued in Tokyo 


publishers intensified their advertising and 
sales methods, the results of which compen- 
sated for the above situation sufficiently to 
enable the book industry to enjoy not only 
a favorable year but a situation which also 
continued into the first half of 1963. It 


might also be noted that this success was 





achieved despite the fact that Japan is now 


second only to the United States in the 


number of television sets more than 10 mil- 
lion as of March 1963 While the sales of 


monthly periodicals rose as a whole, the 


sales of weekly magazines, which had shown 


such a spectacular rise during 1960 and 
which had seemed to have reached the sat- 
uration point in 1961 as previously re- 
ported,’ showed a decline of about 4 per- 
cent during 1962. But even this loss was 
offset by increases in the price per issue 

Prices rose particularly in students’ ref- 
erence material, such as dictionaries, and 
also in academic works at the research 
level. From sales records it would seem 
that purchasers not only had the ability 
to pay more for materials but that parents 
were willing to pay higher prices because 
of the ever-increasing competition for ad- 
mission to colleges, especially name colleges 
In this respect, it is reported that almost 
| out of every 10 in Japan’s total popula- 
tion is now receiving higher education, the 
actual figure being 9.8 percent. 

Partly as a result of the above situation, 
a notable feature of 1962-63 was that two 
multivolume encyclopedias won positions 
on the list of 20 bestselling titles. Another 


feature, aimed at large volume sales, was 


*Q]JCA, XIX (March 1962), 125 

? It has been reported that about 23.8 percent 
of current Japanese publications are reference 
works for pupils and students in primary, second- 
ary, and high schools. Cf. The Mainichi Daily 
News (monthly international edition), August 1, 
196 3. p 

*Cf. Japan’s Growth and Education, issued 
by the Ministry of Education of Japan (Tokyo, 
1963), p. 60 
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the marked increase in the publication of 
paperback books. Paperbacks in the 
modern sense of the term have been pub- 
lished in Japan for some 40 years, but they 
have been limited to a few “library series” 
and the like. The new paperbacks have 
much more elaborately designed covers 
than the drab, uniform appearance of their 
predecessors. Some have become best- 
sellers. A third feature was the increase 
in the number of magazine titles aimed at 
young women, perhaps as a result of their 
increasing number in business and industry. 
This increase in young female workers has 
even added to the current Japanese 
vocabulary the term “BG”, standing for 
“business girl”, the Japanese version of the 
American “working girl.” Another notice- 
able feature was the publication of works 
attempting to show how to apply military 
tactics to modern business. Among them 
are such classical Chinese works as Sung 
teu, Wu tzu and a multivolume historical 
novel on the life of Toxkucawa Ieyasu 

1543-1616), which began as a work of 
general interest, but from about its 12th or 
13th volume, when its subject matter began 
to deal with the tactics and methods em- 
ployed by Ieyasu as an economic adminis- 
trator in contrast to his earlier role as a 
military general, the work drew the atten- 
tion and interest of businessmen, financiers, 
and white-collar workers alike. 

The trend toward quality rather than 
quantity and the increasing number of 
deluxe editions have also been given 
previous notice.* This trend was still on 
the rise in 1962-63, and, whereas a list price 
of around Yen 10,000 was standard for this 
type of material previously, in 1962 the 
most expensive was listed at Yen 50,000 per 
copy. As one would expect, these deluxe 
publications were issued mostly in the field 


of the fine arts—works of individual 


*Cf. QJCA, XIX (March 1962), 90 
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painters, such as SAKAMOTO Hanjir6, or re- 


productions of original paintings of Edo 
genre artists, better known for their wood- 
block prints (nikuhitsu-ga), which are en- 
joying a revived popularity—or of Buddhist 
art, or historical oriental textiles and dyed 
materials, and other similar subjects. 
Current economic conditions were also 
reflected in the number of new commercial 
titles issued during 1962, totaling 12,293, 
thus reversing the downward trend for the 
past 2 years from a peak of 13,634 in 
1959—the total for 1961 was 12,268, and 
for 1960 it was 13,122. When figures for 
the publication of revised editions and re- 
issues are added to the above, the grand 
total for commercial monographic works 
for 1962 rises to 22,010 from the 21,847 for 
1961, but it does not reach the 23,682 figure 
for 1960. The average list price of 
monographic works rose to Yen 490.22 in 
1962, from Yen 398.95 in 1961, and Yen 
352.12 in 1960. Of the above figures, the 
average list price of new titles in 1962 
(excluding reissues and revised editions) 
amounted to Yen 652.02 as compared to 
Yen 516.15 for 1961, and Yen 441.36 for 
1960. 
As is customary, the Shuppan nenkan 
with the added English translated title 
‘Japanese Publication Year-book”) does 
not differentiate between fiction and gen- 
eral works in its annual list of 20 bestselling 
titles. Of the titles so listed for 1962, only 
three works of fiction won places—two 
original Japanese works, and one transla- 
tion—as against six works of fiction which 
achieved listing in 1961 and eight in 1960, 
indicating current reading trends in Japan. 
According to the 1963 edition of the Shup- 
pan nenkan, two works which fall into the 
general province of “fortune telling” won 
first and fifth places respectively; the first, 
a very low-priced publication which reput- 


edly won its place because of its popularity 
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among the young “BG”. Second place 
went to a personal record of Christian be- 
lief; the third and ninth places were won 
by translations of Joy Adamson’s Living 
Free; the Story of Elsa and Her Cubs, and 
Forever Free, respectively. In fourth 
place was the aforementioned historical 
novel, Tokugawa Ieyasu, by YAMAOKA 
Sdhachi, which originally appeared se- 
rially, beginning in 1950, in the daily 
newspaper Hokkaidé Shimbun, and of 
which 18 volumes had been issued by the 
end of 1963; in sixth place was a popular 
treatise on how to increase one’s physical 
stamina, written from the viewpoint of nu- 
tritional physiology. The 7th and 16th 
places were occupied by works on how to 
learn foreign languages (one limiting itself 
to English) ; and 8th place went to a dis- 
cussion on how to select an automobile, re- 
flecting the economic change in which an 
automobile is now considered to be an ex- 
pensive necessity rather than an impossible 
extravagance, except for the very few in 
years gone by. The 10th, 13th, and 17th 
places were occupied by works on econom- 
ics and the 11th place by Shégaku-kan’s 
Nihon hyakka dai-jiten (Japan Encyclo- 
pedia) , to be issued in 13 volumes, the first 
of which appeared in July. Had its publi- 
cation date not overlapped with that of 
Heibon sha’s Kokumin hyakka jiten (Peo- 
ple’s Encyclopedia) which reached com- 
pletion with its seventh volume in June, the 
sales of these encyclopedias may have been 
even greater. The 12th and 14th places 
went to works on how to write practical 
Japanese and how to improve one’s math- 
ematics, respectively. In 15th position was 
a diary of a trip through the South Pacific 
by Kita Morio, author of a previous best- 
seller in 1960. A translation of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita won 18th place; in 19th 
place was the third and last work of fiction 


on this list: and 20th place went to a work 


on Prince Hiro, son of the Crown Prince, 


as related by his attending physician, which 
centered about the child-rearing methods of 
Crown Princess Michiko. 

The 1963 edition of Shuppan nenkan, 
again lists 2,428 periodical titles, the same 
number listed in its 1962 edition, which 
gave figures for the year 1961. Of the 
latest list, the largest number of titles are 
in the field of technology, with 297 titles, 
followed by 151 in the fields of economics, 
finance, and statistics, 140 in medicine and 
hygiene, and 116 in popular fiction. Agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, forestry, and 
marine products followed with 96 titles, 
commerce occupied the same number, fol- 
lowed closely by fine arts with 95 titles. The 
general, intellectual magazine, (s6¢6 zassht 
accounted for 35 titles, although this field 
is still dominated by Sekai, Chié kéron, 
and Bungei shunjti. The category with the 
least number of titles (14) was that of 
games and pastimes. These figures do not 
show much change from those for 1961, 
and only small increases were to be seen 
in titles dealing with social and contempor- 
ary affairs, education, history, and local 
geography, and in juvenilia, whereas the 
number of titles pertaining to the natural 
sciences, to preparation for college entrance 
examinations, and to art showed slight 
decreases. 

The average price of periodicals calcu- 
lated by the number of issues published rose 
again, this time to Yen 103.5 as against Yen 
91.5 for 1961. Actual sales totaled an esti- 
mated 854,110,000 issues in 1961.5 A total 


° The figures of Yen 143.9 per copy in 1961, 
and Yen 129.8 per copy for 1960, given in this 
report for 1961 (QJCA XX (March 1963), 126 
were based upon the average price by title and 
not by total number of issues published. The 
figure of 1,075,700,000 issues, given in the same 
report, represents the total number of issues 
published. The estimated total of issues actually 
sold in 1961 are given above; the total for 1960 


was 865,360,000 
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of 93 new periodical titles appeared during 
1962, and an additional 28 began publica- 
tion between January and March, 1963; 24 
periodical titles changed their titles; 5 re- 
sumed publication; and 96 ceased publica- 
tion, among them such long and well- 
known MmavgaZines as K 6dan-sha’s Kédan 
kurabu (first issued in 1911), Shénen 
kurabu (1914).and Shéjo kurabu (1923 
Keio University’s celebrated Mita bungaku 
“Mita Literature’, first issued in 1910 
and Téoky6 Shuppan Hambai’s Shinkan 
nytisu (News of New Publications) which 
had been useful when used in conjunction 
with other similar publications. Thus the 
increase in titles, by March 1963, was 30 
The first movable type edition of the 
Gunsho ruiji (Compendium of Japanese 
Books) originally compiled by Hanawa 
Hokiichi (1746-1821), contained a slender 
volume which, among other matters, in- 
cluded brief notes on the works repre- 
sented. When both the Gunsho ruijt and 
its second series, the Zoku gunsho rutjii, 
were published in movable type in their en- 
tirety (1923-30), one volume was devoted 
to a complete table of contents of both col- 
lections, but notes to the contents in the 
second series were not supplied. Thus 
readers of this basic set of Japanese writ- 
ings were forced to consult such annotated 
bibliographies as SaMuRA Hachiré’s Ko- 
kusho kaidai (Annotated Bibliography of 
Japanese Books), the revised and enlarged 
edition (2 vols., 1926), or Ozax1t Masay- 
oshi’s Sanshé gunsho ichiran (List of Books 
and Manuscripts for Reference) edited by 
Ir1TA Seiz6 (1931), and similar works. But 
because both series in the 1923-34 edition 
contain a total of 3.372 titles. in 101 vol- 
umes (including 14 suplementary volumes 
and one index volume), the need for notes 
to works included had always been felt. 
The task of compiling such a work was be- 


eun as early as 1925 by the ad hoc commit- 
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tee, Zoku Gunsho Ruiji Kansei-kai, which 
had published the two series, but that work 


was interrupted in the early 1930's. 
Another similar project was begun in 1940, 
but it was halted by the war. Thus, a 
third attempt (the second by this ad hox 
committee) was begun in 1957, and the re- 
sult is the present Gunsho kaidai (Anno- 
tated Bibliography of the Compendium of 
Japanese Books), which is planned in 27 
volumes. The 26 volumes of this work 
which have appeared so far not only con- 
tain detailed explanatory notes on each 
work, arranged in the order in which they 
appear in the compendium, but also correct 
reading in kana of titles, authors, the his- 
tory of the work, its contents, extant ver- 
sions, bibliographies, and indexes. 

A distinct feature of a number of publica- 
tions in Japan is what is called, for lack of 
a better term, “continuation” publications 
The term covers works of more than two 
volumes under a_ single overall title, 
whether they are monographs, collected 
works, or series in which each volume has 
its own distinct title. Some of these multi- 
volume works run to more than 100 vol- 
umes, and this type of publication is 
reported to occupy more than 30 per cent 
of the gross proceeds from book sales in 
Japan per year. Another feature of such 
works is that, with the exception of some 
titles comprising only two or three volumes, 
they are seldom issued as complete sets. 
Often, individual volumes appear as they 
are ready, without regard to their sequence 
in volume number. It is often difficult, 
therefore, to ascertain at any given time 
whether or not a set has been completed, or, 
how many volumes comprise the complete 
set. To meet this situation, the Shuppan 
Nydsu-sha has issued a convenient classi- 
fied list of all postwar “‘continuation”’ pub- 
lications under the title Zenshi ségé 


mokuroku (List of Collectanea 1962 
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[his list gives the titles, number of volumes, 


authors, sizes, prices, publishers, and the 
years of publication of multivolume sets 
and, for works of which the first issued 
volume was published by September 1962, 
the titles of the volumes that had been pub- 
lished up to November 1962, when the list 
was published. Indexes to titles and to 
publishers, including their addresses, are 
also given. Thus the list serves to supple- 
ment Yagi Shoten’s Zenshti sésho séran 

List of Collected Works and Other Collec- 
tanea) , a 1956 compilation, which lists con- 
tinuation titles published between 1868 and 
1955. 

Among the specialized catalogs received 
is an entirely revised and greatly enlarged 
version of the Zensekt mokuroku (Catalog 
of Zen Literature), which the Komazawa 
University Library published in 1928. 
The new work, issued in 1962 by that Li- 
brary, carries the title Shinsan Zensekt 
mokuroku (New Catalog of Zen Litera- 
ture) and lists all known Zen works in 
Japan and studies on Zen Buddhism. The 
main part of this work is divided into pre- 
Meiji and post-Meiji Restoration periods ; 
the items in the former are arranged in 
a,l,u,e,o order by title, while the latter is 
arranged by subject. There is also a cata- 
log of works on Zen in Western languages, 
and, at the end, there are separate indexes 
to personal names and to titles of works. 
The catalog was published in honor of the 
University’s 80th anniversary. 

Shakat kagaku bunken kaidai (Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Social Sciences 
compiled by Nihon Yunesuko Kokunai 
lin-kai (Japanese National Committee for 
Unesco) and published in 1962 by Nihon 
Gakujutsu Shinkékai (Japan Society for 
the Promotion of Sciences), lists selected 
postwar monographs and articles appear- 
ing in learned journals to 1959 in the fields 


of sociology, jurisprudence, economics, and 


cultural anthropology. Written by a num- 
ber of specialists, the sections are prefaced 
by a review of notable trends in those fields 
during the postwar period. 

The increasing number of industrial 
firms and economic organizations compil- 
ing and publishing histories of their oper- 
ations has been previously noted.®° Added 
to the fact that many of these histories are 
“not for sale’ but are distributed inde- 
pendently by the issuing firm, is their in- 
creasing number, which has made keeping 
track of these publications, many of them 
ol importance, a difficult task not only for 
the bibliographer but the business world 
itself. Thus, the Keizai Dantai Rengé-ka! 

Federation of Economic Organizations 
compiled and published in 1961 a Shashi 
keizai dantat-shi mokuroku (Catalog of 
Histories of Business Firms and Econom 
Organizations . which covered the period 
from 1868 to March 1961. This useful 
work has now been superseded by a newet 
compilation Hompé katsha-sht mokuroku 

Catalog of Histories of Japanese Business 
Firms), which is more comprehensive and 
ip todate. It was prepared by the Kin’yi 
Keizai Kenkya-jo (Institute for Banking 
and Financial Research) in collaboration 
with Hései Daigaku Ohara Shakai Mondai 
Kenkya-jo (Ohara Institute of Social Re- 
search at Hései University) , and was issued 
in 1962 by the former institution Chis 
catalog is divided into four parts: individ- 
ual firms, econnomic organizations, publi 
corporations, and firms and associations in 
Japan’s prewar territorial possessions. The 
contents of these parts are arranged ac- 
cording to the type ol enterprise such as 
textiles, machine manufacture, construc- 
tion, etc.), and within each of these cate- 
gories, according to the name of the firm 
in a,t,u,e,o order. The published histories 


are listed in chronological order of publi- 
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cation. Each entry gives the title, pub- 
lisher, date of publication, pagination, size, 
and location in at least one holding library ; 
+1 libraries cooperated in the compilation 
of this work. There is a combined index 
which is also arranged in a,t,u,e,o order. 

As mentioned above and also in a pre- 
vious report, two recent encyclopedias at- 
tained bestseller status. The earlier of 
these, which was a bestseller in 1961 and 
was completed in June 1962, was issued 
in seven volumes by Heibon-sha under the 
title Kokumin hyakka jiten (People’s En- 
cyclopedia This publishing firm had 
just completed its monumental (32-vol- 
ume) Sekai dai-hyakka jiten (World En- 
cyclopedia) in December 1959. A year 
before publication of the first volume of 
this work in 1955, it had issued in June 
1954 a one-volume Shé hyakka jiten (Con- 
cise Encyclopedia). Thus having brack- 
eted the field, as it were, Heibon-sha then 
set its sights on an encyclopedia of medium 
size, and the result was the present Kokumin 
hyakka jiten, the first volume of which was 
issued in February 1961. The issuance of 
encyclopedias of varying sizes and scope is 
by no means new, and precedents may be 
found in Germany, Soviet Russia, Spain, 
and Switzerland, as well as the United 
States. In Japan, however, although there 
have been a number of modern encyclo- 
pedias, both comprehensive and abridged, 
beginning with Sanseid6é’s Nihon hyakka 
dai-jiten (Encylopaedia Japonica), 1905- 
19, this new medium-size work by Heibon- 
sha is the first to be published since the 
War. A spot check reveals that the articles 
in this new work are written by authors 
other than those who wrote for the Sekai 
dat-hyakka jiten, indicating that the Ko- 
kumin hyakka is not a condensed version of 
the former work. Since articles are not 
signed in the Shé hyakka .. we are un- 
able to ascertain whether or not the new 


work is an expanded version of the smaller 
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work, but the publisher claims that the 
articles in the Kokumin hyakka . . . are 
entirely new. While admirable, this must 


have been a costly policy to follow, and may 
give rise to conflicts of opinion and inter- 
pretation among articles dealing with the 
same topic appearing in two or all three 
of these works. Thus the user should be 
warned that the information contained in 
these three encyclopedias must be taken 
as “that of the individual author’s, and do 
not necessarily reflect those of the com- 
piler,’ namely, Heibon-sha. As in the 
Sekai dai-hyakka ..., the text of the 
Kokumin hyakka . . . runs horizontally, 
three columns to a page, and it includes 
numerous plates in color and in black and 
white, as well as other illustrations. The 
articles are signed and are arranged topi- 
cally in a,i,u,e,o order. There is no index, 
but in volume 1 a list of the articles, which 
is also arranged in the same order, is laid in. 
By the end of 1962, sales of this new en- 
cyclopedia are reported to have approached 
the half-million mark. 

Among the specialized dictionaries re- 
ceived during the past year is the Shinwa 
densentsu jiten (Dictionary of Japanese 
Mythology and Legend) , 1963, compiled by 
Asakura Haruhiko and three others. This 
work is a collection of Japanese folk tales 
and folklore as well as mythology and 
legend, culled from the literature of early 
to modern times. The topics are arranged 
under seven headings, with entries in each 
class arranged in a,t,u,e,o order. Many of 
the articles are accompanied by a brief 
bibliography, and furigana (phonetic sylla- 
bary on the side of logographs) are pro- 
vided for nouns of difficult or unusual read- 
ing. The work also has a detailed table 
of contents and a general index arranged 
in @,1,u,e,0 order. 

To the considerable number of one- 
volume dictionaries on Japanese history 
has been added Nihon bunka-shi jiten 
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1962), compiled by Kawasakt Tsuneyo- 
shi and two other scholars, which is devoted 
to cultural history. The contents concern 
Japanese learning, thought, religion, arts, 
ind life, and while the work is necessarily 
limited in scope, the contributors are rank- 
ing specialists in their respective fields. 
Each article is signed and is arranged in 
a,tu,e,o order, and the work contains a 
number of illustrations as well as separate 
indexes to topics treated, titles of written 
works mentioned, and names of people, 
each arranged in the same kana order. 

A highly specialized dictionary is the 
Nihon kéko-gaku jiten (1962), which bears 
the cover title “Dictionary of Japanese 
Archaeology.” It was compiled by the 
Nihon Kéko-gaku Kydékai (Japanese Ar- 
chaeologist Association) of the University 
of Tokyo, under the supervision of Fuyrta 
Rydésaku. Inasmuch as there has been an 
increased interest in Japanese archaeology 
since the discovery in 1949 of paleolithic 
remains in the vicinity of Iwajuku in 
Gumma Prefecture and subsequent discov- 
eries of a similar nature in the same pre- 
fecture, contemporary thinking on this mat- 
ter has had to be revised, since previously it 
was generally accepted that there was no 
paleolithic period in the prehistory of 
Japan. This work, therefore, brings to- 
gether in one convenient volume the gist of 
the infucmation hitherto scattered in nu- 
merous books and articles. Running hori- 
zontally, the text is arranged in two 
columns per page. There are also several 
plates, some folded drawings, and a map of 
Japan, the last showing the locations of the 
official provincial Buddhist monasteries 
and nunneries established by edict in 686 
A.D. (Three or four of these nunneries 
actually were never built.) The topics 
treated are arranged in 4@,i,u,e,o order, they 
are signed, and some are followed by brief 
bibliographies. The index is also arranged 
in the same order. 


The Jimbutsu itsuwa jiten (Dictionary 


of Biographical Anecdotes), issued in two 
volumes (1963), was compiled by Mort 
SenzO. It is only in recent years that crit- 
ical and intimate biographies in the West- 
ern style have begun to replace the stilted, 
tritely phrased stereotyped biographies 
which resulted from the Chinese historio- 
graphical philosophy of “praise and 
blame’. Intimate biography, of course, 
needs more information than superficial 
evaluation, but in Japanese literature, epi- 
sodes, anecdotes, and reminiscences are 
only too frequently buried in a mass of 
miscellaneous writings generically called 
zuthitsu (sometimes translated as “impres- 
sions’). It was largely from such lit- 
erature that the compiler culled the 
information contained in the present work, 
the subjects of which range in time approx- 
imately from Toyotomr Hideyoshi ( 1536- 
98) to Saicd Takamori (1827-77), or the 
late 16th to the middle of the 19th century 
The biographies are arranged in 4@,t,u,e,0 
order by the best known name of the biog- 
raphee, and each biography is preceded by 
a brief factual sketch, followed by anec- 
dotes and the sources from which they were 
taken. At the end of the second volume 
there is a general index through which 
biographees may be identified from per- 
sonal names, pseudonyms, and _ othe 
variants. 

A companion work to the revised and 
enlarged edition of the 1959 Tékei-gaku 
jiten ( Dictionary of Statistology ) , compiled 
by NAKAYAMA Ichiré, has been received 
Prepared by the same compiler and issued 
by the same publisher, the Té6y6 Keizai 
Shimp6-sha, known for its many publica- 
tions on business and economics (includ- 
ing the weekly Oriental Economist), the 
new work is Gendai Tékei-gaku dai-jiten 
Encyclopedia of Contemporary Statis- 


tology 1962), which deals with both the 


theories and application of statistics dur- 
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ing the past 10 years. As in the earlier 
work, the contents are arranged in a sys- 
tematic series of comprehensive essays writ- 
ten by different authors, and each part is 
followed by extensive bibliographies. Un- 
like the earlier work, however, the new en- 
cyclopedia is written in simple language 
in response to certain criticisms made of its 
predecessor that “only the authors were 
able to understand what they had written.” 
A selected bibliography is appended to the 
work, and there are three indexes: one in 
Japanese, arranged in a,i,u,e,o order; an- 
other in English, in alphabetical order; 
and the third directs the reader to names of 
persons, in alphabetical order, with 
Japanese names in romanization. 

Feudalism as an institution in the his- 
tory of Japan has received wide attention 
by both Japanese and occidental scholars; 
but there still remain ramifications in 
feudal society which have not received as 
much attention, and the many schools of 
military arts which proliferated as feudalism 
developed constitute one of them. As a 
matter of fact, these schools of the feudal 
military arts have received more attention 
in popular historical fiction than they have 
in more academic works. There were, 
however, a few works of serious research 
during the prewar period, but after the 
suppression of all traditional Japanese mili- 
tary arts during the Allied Occupation, 
research activity in this field dwindled. In 
this respect, the appearance last year of the 
Bugei ryiiha piten (Dictionary of Schools 
in the Military Arts) may be interpreted 
as an indication of a revived interest in 
Japanese feudal times. Compiled by 
WATANABE Kiyoshi and YAmMapa Tada- 
chika, this 1963 edition, limited to 1,500 
copies, contains information concerning ap- 
proximately 5,000 schools in archery, horse- 
manship, swordsmanship, and the use of 


spears and halberds, as well as in running, 


jumping, swimming, and other military 
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skills. The items contained are arranged 


in a,i,u,e,o order by name of the school (or 
subschool), and the heading is followed 
by the category to which it belongs (swords- 
manship, jadé, etc.) and also information 
concerning the school. There is an index 
arranged in the same order to names of 
persons. 

A dictionary containing about 10,000 
terms and phrases that appear in the 
Kyégen, which consist of some 310 humor- 
ous interludes performed with the Né by 
three schools of performers, was issued in 
1963 under the title Kyégen jiten; got hen 
and was compiled by FuruKAwa Hisashi. 
Arranged in the now almost standard 
a,i,u,e,o (aS against the i,ro,ha order used 
more frequently in former times), the 
topics, consisting of words, phrases, and 
lines of poetry appearing in or connected 
with the Kyégen are explained, giving the 
context within which they appear, and the 
title of the source. Appended is a list of 
titles also arranged in a,i,u,e,o order, show- 
ing the work or collected work in which 
that item appears among the three schools, 
and an index arranged by proper nouns, 
Japanese poems, linked verse (renga), 
ballads, Chinese poems, proverbs and say- 
ings, and Buddhist or supernatural matters. 
A companion volume dealing with the 
Kyégen plays themselves has _ been 
promised. 

To the growing list of one-volume dic- 
tionaries of the Japanese language has been 
added another, Shin jigen, compiled by an 
ad hoc committee under the supervision of 
Professor Noma Késhin of Kyoto Univer- 
sity.” As in the other one-volume diction- 


"Other one-volume dictionaries of compara- 
tively recent date include: Usepa Kazutoshi and 
Matsur Kanji’s Shfitet Dai-Nihon kokugo 
jiten (1952); Krinpatcut Kyésuke’s Jikai 
(1952): Summmura Izuru’s Ké jien (1955); 
Kanazawa Shézabur6’s Shimpan K6-jirin which 
is a 1958 revision and enlargement of his original 
K6é-jirin first published in 1925; and Obun- 
sha’s Kokugo jiten (1960). 
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aries, this new 1,142-page work is designed 
for quick general use, but because it places 
emphasis on contemporary Japanese it 
contains numerous words of foreign origin. 

An unusual work has been received with 
the title Kokugo koku-bungaku shiryé 

ukai dai-jiten, which might be translated 

“Dictionary of Visual Illustrations Con- 
cerning Japanese Language and Litera- 
ture’. Compiled by a committee under 
the general supervision of Professors OKA 
Kazue and Toxrepa Motoki, and contain- 
ing contributions by a number of special- 
ists, this work was issued at cost in 1962. 
rhe spine of the volume carries the equiva- 
lent of the numeral “one” (76), indicating 
that at least one or more volumes are 
planned. ‘The contents of this first volume 
are divided into two major parts: language 
as an aspect of human life; and the envi- 
ronmental bases of the Japanese language, 
each of which is subdivided further. Be- 
cause of its comprehensiveness, the dic- 
tionary has useful information for 
historians and sociologists as well as for lin- 
guists. It is profusely illustrated with 
charts, diagrams, lists, line drawings, and 
other illustrative matter. 

An exhaustive work on Japanese poems 
and related matters appeared in the Waka 
bungaku dai-jiten, compiled by a commit- 
tee under the supervision of six well-known 
specialists and published in 1962 by Meiji 
Shoin of Tokyo. Some 269 scholars con- 
tributed articles. This is a companion 
work to the publisher's Haikai dai-jiten 

Dictionary to Haikai Verse and Prose 
issued in 1957, and the new work was pub- 
lished in commemoration of the publisher's 
65th anniversary. Comprising more than 
2,000 pages, the main text of this dictionary 
Is an a,t,u,e,o listing and explanation of ap- 
proximately 4,500 entries concerning the 
Japanese 3l-syllable poem (waka), its 
poets, history, terminology, schools and or- 


ganizations, studies, criticism, anthologies, 


and other related matters. The articles 
are signed and are followed by brief bibli- 
ographies. The appendixes occupy more 
than one-third of the work and consist of 
a catalog of the locations of stone monu- 
ments with waka inscribed on them, a bib- 
liography of collectanea of or dealing with 
the waka, a list of special issues of serial 
publications pertaining to waka, a catalog 
of hand-copied manuscripts, commentaries, 
and modern reproductions of anthologies 
from the Man’yé-shti on and classical belles 
lettres containing large numbers of waka 
listed by title and arranged in chronological 
order from the Nara to the Tokugawa pe- 
riods, a list of libraries and special collec- 
tions with important holdings of poems, an 
author index to the Man’yé-shi, a chrono- 
logical table of events concerned with the 
waka from the traditional 660 B.C. to A.D. 
1960, accompanied by a list of the works 
from which the information was extracted, 
an index to terms and nouns of difficult or 
unusual reading arranged in the order of 
total number of strokes in the first logo- 
graph, and a general index arranged in 
a,l,u,e,o order 

Anotner notable trend among Japanese 
publications in recent years is the issuance 
of a number of research source materials, 
including facsimile reproductions of works 
no longer available. Last year’s report 
mentioned a collection of seven socialist 
serial publications of the late Meiji period, 
which were published under the general 
title of Meiji shakat-shuai shiryé-shi.2 The 


°QJCA, XX (March 1963), 133-134. Dur- 
ing the past year the Library received: Vol. 8, 
Tékyo shakait shimbun, nos. 1-15 (Mar. 15 
Sept. 15, 1908); Kakumei hyéron, nos. 1-31 
June 20, 1907-Sept. 20, 1908) ; Heimin hyé- 
ron, no. 1 (Mar. 10, 1909) ; Jiy& shisé, no. 1-2 
May 25—June 10, 1909) ; Téhoku hyéron, nos 
1-3 May 15-Oct. 1, 1908 
Bessatsu), vols. 3-4, Shaikan heimin shimbun, 


Supplement 


nos. 1-64 (Nov. 15, 1903—Jan. 29, 1905); and 
Supplement, second series (Hoi), vol. 1, Shakai- 
hugi kenkyi, nos. 1-5 (Mar.—Aug. 1906 
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Meiji Bunken Shiry6 Kanké-kai (Society 
for the Publication of Historical Materials 
of the Meiji Period), which published the 
above collection, also began to issue in 1959 
facsimile reproductions of certain govern- 
ment reports on industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and the development of Hokkaido 
during the early Meiji period, under the 
title Meiji zenki sangyé hattatsu-shi shiry6 
Materials on the History of Industrial De- 
velopment During the Early Meiji Period 
When complete, this work will comprise 
10 bibliographical volumes and 3 volumes 
of supplementary material.® 
Another type ol primary source material 
consists of those items that were hitherto 
inaccessible because they had been clas- 
ified. After the war, vast numbers of such 
confidential documents and_ publications 
that had been restricted to the official use 
f the Ministries of Home Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, Army, Navy, and other 
iwencies, fell into the hands of the Allied 
Occupation. A great many of these were 
subsequently microfilmed and are avail- 
ible for study Subsequently, copies of 
some original documents that had been in 
private hands began to appear in the sec- 
ondhand book market or were made avail- 
ible for study by their present owners. Of 
these, the Shakai-shugi-sha enkaku (Bio- 


rraphical Information on Socialists), and 


*The Library had received at this writing 
ols. 1-3, 4 (parts 1, 5-6), 7 (parts 1-2, 4-5 
( f ( hei klt t f Ar: hi é mn the Japane é 


Ministry of Foreign A , Tokyo, Japan, 1868 
1945; Microfilmed for the Library of Congre 
1949-1951, a 262-page list which was com- 
piled by Cecil H. Uyehara and was issued in 
1954 ivailable from LC’s Photoduplication 
Service for $2.25 ind the Checklist of Micro- 
Reproductions of Selected Archives of the 
Japanese Army, Na and Other Government 
{gencies, 1868-1945, issued in 1959 (available 
from LC’s Photoduplication Service, positive 
crofilm $1.00, electrostatic positive prints 


with some reduction ) $5.00 


its sequel, the Tokubetsu yd-shisatsu-nir 


jdsei ippan (Survey of Persons under Polic« 
Surveillance) contain reports of the Polic« 
Bureau, Ministry of Home Affairs, on thi 
activities of Japanese socialists during the 
1908-19 period. Mimeographed, appar- 
ently from material in private collections, 
by the Kindai Nihon Shiry6 Kenkyi-kai 
Society for the Study of Modern Japanese 
Historical Material), this was published by 
the Meiji Bunken Shiry6 Kank6-kai in five 
volumes, 1956-62. 

A more ambitious compilation is the 
Gendai-shi shiryé6 (Contemporary Histori- 
cal Material) in which a group of scholars 
have assembled pertinent documents under 
such topics as “The Richard Sorge Spy 
Case,” “Rightist Movements,” “Leftist 
Movements,” “The Thought Control Po- 
lice,” and soon. When completed, it will 
consist of 15 volumes and an additional vol- 
ume devoted to a bibliography.’ Because 
of the richness of its contents, this work will 
probably become an outstanding postwar 
publication, invaluable as a collection of 
primary source material for the study of the 
socio-political history of Japan during the 
period 1921-45. Its value is further en- 
hanced by the useful explanatory notes sup- 
plied by the compilers regarding the 
sources and nature of the documents se- 
lected, and by the concisely described his- 
torical background of the incidents which 
led to the production of these documents. 

Included also in this general trend was 
the reissue of prewar publications of im- 
portant source materials that were no 
longer in print. Among these are Metyr- 
Taish6 zaiset-shi (History of Public Fi- 
nance of the Meiji-Taisho Period), con- 


sisting of 26 volumes, originally published 


The Library had received at this writing 
vols. 1-3, Zoruge jiken (Richard Sorge Spy 


Case 1962 and vol. 4, Kokka-shugi undo 


Nationalist Movements), part 1 (1963 
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in 1936-40 and reissued in 1955-58; 
Bakumatsu-Meiji shimbun zenshii (News- 
papers of the Bakumatsu-Meiji Period), 
originally published in 5 volumes (1934— 
35) and republished with 3 additional vol- 
imes, (1961-62); Rytkyti shiryd sdsho 
Historical Materials on the Ryukyu Is- 
lands), 5 volumes, originally published in 
1940-42 and reissued in 1962; Meiji bunka 
zenshti (Collection of Works on Meiji Cul- 
tural History), originally published in 24 
volumes and since 1955 in the process of 
republication. 

Previous mention has been made of 
SaEKI Arikiyo’s Shinsen shdji-roku no 
kenkyai.12 The second and concluding 
volume (1963) has been received. As in- 
dicated previously, this second volume con- 
tains the author’s part-by-part study of this 
important ninth-century genealogical com- 
pilation, begining with the time and cir- 
cumstances of its compilation, a historical 
survey of past Japanese studies of this work, 
and the author’s interpretations on various 
problems concerning the contents. In the 
appendix the author further discusses sev- 
eral problems dealing with early Japanese 
clans (uji), and titles of nobility (kabane). 
There is a general index arranged in 
a,l,u,e,o order. 

When the once formidable Kwantung 
Army collapsed under the invading Soviet 
Army a week before August 15, 1945, more 
than a million Japanese nationals in Man- 
churia were thrown into demoralized con- 
fusion. The story of these people, from 
that time until most of them had been re- 
patriated in July 1948, is told in Mammé 
shiisen-shi (History of the End of the War 
in Manchuria and Mongolia), compiled 
by Mammé Dohé Engo-kai (Society for 
Assistance to Compatriots in Manchuria 
and Mongolia) and issued in 1962. The 


collapse of governmental functions of Ja- 


* QJCA, XX (March 1963), 131. 


pan and Manchoukuo, both military and 
civilian, the occupation policies of the So- 
viet Union, the Nationalist and Communist 
Chinese armies, and the activities of Japa- 
nese community organizations formed for 
the protection and relief of Japanese na- 
tionals are described, as well as living con- 
ditions and final preparations and 
procedures for repatriation. It also re- 
counts the fate of Japanese collective farms 
and that of the once important business 
enterprises (such as the South Manchuria 
Railway) and banks in Manchuria. The 
Society, a nongovernmental body, was 
established in August 1945, to serve the in- 
terests of repatriates. The  repatriates 
themselves had not been allowed to carry 
anything but a minimum of personal effects 
when they were returned, and documents 
and printed material had been confiscated 
at the port of embarkation; but even unde 
these circumstances the Society managed to 
assemble a considerable amount of such 
matter. The history, which took 314 
years to compile, is based upon these docu- 
ments and is supplemented by interviews 
with key persons in each locality. It is the 
most complete record of its kind to date, 
and it is so detailed that it even includes 
information on the changes in commodity 
prices that took place while the people were 
waiting for repatriation. There is no in- 
dex, unfortunately, but there is a chrono- 
logical table of events ranging from August 
6, 1945 to July 5, 1948. 

Japan’s rapid recovery from the devas- 
tations of war and its recent economk 
crowth have drawn the interest of econo- 
mists in the Western World. To a certain 
degree this development is attributable to 
recommendations which grew out of re- 
search and analysis of resource problems in 
Japan conducted by the Shigen Chésa-kai 

Resources Council Now an important 


advisory agency of the Prime Miuinister’s 


14] 





Office. the Resources Council was estab- 
lished in 1948 as the Shigen Iin-kai (Re- 
sources Committee of the Economi 
Stabilization Board. In 1958 the Council 
initiated a publication project to celebrate 
its 10th anniversary, and in 1962 it pub- 
lished its Nihon no shigen (Japan’s Re- 
sources In this 1,200-page work, the 
entire range of Japan’s resource problems 
are depicted with numerous charts, graphs, 
and tables 

The publication of Karasawa Tomi- 
tard’s three-volume Kyédkasho kara mita 
ekat no kyétku (World Education as Re- 
vealed in Textbooks) was completed in 
1963. In his previous work, Kydkasho no 
rekisht: kyékasho to Nihon-jin no ketsei 
History of Textbooks: The Formation of 
the Japanese Mind), issued in 1956, the 
iuthor had analyzed and traced the extent 
of the influence that prewar Japanese 
school textbooks, compiled under the super- 
vision of the government, had had in cre- 
ating the kind of loyalty which the 
Japanese Empire designed for its people 
The new work is a logical sequence, and in 
it the author, after having collected all 
available textbooks of the various nations, 
analyzes their contents to discover the guid- 
ing principles behind them and the kind of 
ideal image these nations wished to incul- 
cate in their people. Volume 1 discusses 
moral education, emphasizing the differ- 
ences among nations in specific aspects of 
individual and corporate morality; volume 
2 deals with images of the ideal man; and in 
the last volume the author points to factors 
in these national images which may pro- 
mote, or hamper, international understand- 
ing and accord. Each volume is over 
1,000 pages and contains many illustrations 
and brief résumés in English. A separate 
supplement contains eight analytical tables 
of teaching materials used in moral educa- 
tion in the United States, the Soviet Union, 


Denmark, Iran, and Japan. 
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An important group of monographs and 


serial issues was received as a gift to the 
Library from the Nihon Shakai Gakkai 
Japanese Sociological Society) . These 
publications had been collected and 
brought to Washington, D.C., for display 
by the Japanese delegation to the Fifth 
World Congress of Sociology, held Septem- 
ber 2-9, 1962. They consisted of 145 titles 
in 158 volumes, including some translations 
of Western works into Japanese, and 61 
serial issues, chosen by the Society as repre- 
senting the highest achievements in post- 
war Japanese research in this field. The 
Society reports a membership of 867 in 
1962, and this would indicate that, next to 
the United States, Japan now probably 
has not only the largest number of scholars 
but also the greatest number of publica- 
tions in this field. Upon adjournment of 
the Congress, the entire exhibit was donated 
to the Library. Accompanying the ex- 
hibit was a catalog in English titled A 
Guide to Exhibition of Japanese Sociolog- 
ical Books, which in itself is a useful an- 
notated bibliography of contemporary 
sociology in Japan. 

Although previously noted in the Li- 
brary’s Information Bulletin, the appear- 
ance of a new Japanese serial publication in 
English, Journal of Social and Political 
Ideas in Japan, deserves mention in this re- 
port.’® Edited and published thrice yearly 
by the Center for Japanese Social and Po- 
litical Studies (Nihon Shakai Shis6 Ken- 
kya-jo) in Tokyo, for the purpose of im- 
proving the propagation of Japanese social 
and political ideas abroad, the Journal will 
attempt to convey a balanced picture of 
current Japanese intellectual trends re- 


lating to international and domestic issues. 


'® The Library of Congress Information Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 22, no. 34 (August 26, 1963), 461-462 
For another review of Vol. 1, no. 1, of this 
Journal, see the Journal of Asian Studies, XXIII, 
no. 1 (Nov. 1963), 136. 
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Two of the three issues will be devoted to a 
particular subject or field of intellectual 
activity, and the remaining issue will con- 
tain articles of importance originally pub- 
lished in Japanese during the previous cal- 
endar year. Each issue is to contain Eng- 
lish translations of approximately 30 arti- 
cles condensed from Japanese journals. 
Inasmuch as works by Japanese scholars, 
dealing with Japanese thought, have tended 
to remain obscured by the nature of the 
Japanese language, the publication of this 
new journal constitutes an important 
breakthrough, and it is expected to go a 
long way toward helping to disseminate 
current Japanese thought for wider con- 
sideration, appreciation, and criticism, 
which has been one of the very aims of 
several binational conferences held between 
the United States and Japan during 
1963 —- to stimulate a greatly increased flow 
of scholarly information through transla- 
tions and abstracts. 


The Ryukyu Islands 


A group of useful works on the Ryukyu 
Islands has been received. The Gydsei 
kiroku (Administrative Records) compiled 
and published in 1963 by the Public In- 
formation Section of the Planning Depart- 
ment, Government of the Ryukyu Islands, 
is a chronological journal covering the pe- 
riod from the landing of the United States 
forces on Okinawa in April 1945 to De- 
cember 1962. It also treats the Islands 
of Okinawa, Miyako, and Yaeyama in 
separate sections. 

Okinawa keizai no genjé: 1962-nendo 
» chtishin to shite (The Economic Situation 
of Okinawa, Centered on the Year 1962 
is a 1963 publication of the Keikaku-kyoku 

Planning Department) of the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands, which is di- 


vided between a description of the overall 


economy and discussions of specific indus- 


tries and other aspects which form the 
economy. The Rytikytii Ginké 15-nen shi 
is a 15-year history of the Bank of the Ryu- 
kyus and is divided into discussions of spe- 
cific areas of the Okinawan economy and 
a history of the bank since its establishment 
on May 1, 1948. On specialized subjects 
dealing with Okinawa, mention should be 
made of two works concerning its cultural 
properties: Bunka-zat yéran: 1961-nen han 
Survey of Cultural Properties: 1961 Edi- 
tion, and the Shite: bunka-zai shashin-sht 
Album of Designated Cultural Proper- 
ties), published in 1961 and 1962, respec- 
tively, by the Bunka-zai Hogo lin-kai 
Cultural Property Protection Committee 
of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
Others include the Nanté sathé-ki (1962 
which actually is an extensive study of the 
dances and songs of Okinawa, both secular 
and religious, compiled by Honpa Yasuji 
as a result of two tours made of the islands 
in 1958 and 1959. Nantéd trezumi ké 
Study of Tattooing in the Southern Isles 
a 1962 publication by Opara Kazuo, deals 
with this subject as revealed in song, legend, 
and literature, and goes on to describe dif- 
ferences in pattern according to geograph- 
ical area and social class, methods and rit- 
uals of tattooing, and popular beliefs and 
their significance. Okinawa (1963), by 
three Okinawan historians including Hica 
Shunché, is a paperback edition in the 
Twanami shinsho series, (no. 474) ; it pro- 
vides a general historical and _ topical 
discussion. 

Just as the dialect spoken in southern Ky- 
ushu is scarcely intelligible to those know- 
ing only standardized Japanese, the latter 
being based upon the language spoken in 
Tokyo, so the dialect of the Ryukyu Islands 
is even less understandable, although both 
dialects are being modified under the influ- 
ence of education. A number of studies 


of the Ryukyuan dialect have appeared in 
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the past notably those by Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Evgenij Polivanov, Morris 
Swadesh, Ina Fuyad, Hatrort Shiréd, and 
others. When the Kokuritsu. Kokugo 
Kenkyfi-jo (National Japanees Language 
Research Institute) of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation was established in 1948, the task 
of compiling a dictionary of the Okinawan 
dialect was entrusted to SHIMABUKURO 
Seibin, who had ben compiling a glossary 
for some time. An expanded and reedited 
version of this work was issued in 1963 
under the title Okinawa-go jiten (Okina- 
wan-Japanese Dictionary) by the Institute 
as volume five of its Kokuritsu Koku 

Kenkyi- Shiryé-shtii series. The entries 
are arranged in alphabetical order in a 
romanization system based on the “‘Kunrei 
siki’” scheme. The main compilation 1s 
preceded by various explanatory texts and 
is followed by a Japanese-Okinawan index 
In a,t,u,e,o order, in adidtion to a most use- 
ful list of place-names, arranged alpha- 
betically, giving original logographs and 
reading The preiace states that the con- 
tents are based upon the dialect of the 
former capital area of Shuri during the 
Meiji period 1868-1912), before modifi- 
cations set in under the influence of modern 


ed 1¢ ation 
Hebraica 


Though running somewhat behind last 


year’s totals, acquisition levels have re- 
mained high. Introduction of the Public 
Law 480 book-purchase program in Israel, 
with its anticipated spate of receipts, will 
undoubtedly enlarge the acquisition levels 
of this and past years 

Each of the literary genres is represented 
among the recent accessions. It has been 
thought desirable, nonetheless, to confine 
the report that follows to the many signifi- 
cant studies in history and the ancillary 


disciplines which have been received 
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The first Hebrew press to be introduced 


to the Holy Land was set up in Safed in 
1577, more than 100 years after the be- 
ginnings of Hebrew typography and afte 
some 90 other cities and towns had played 
host to the Hebrew printer. This early 
venture in Palestinian publishing proved 
to be a failure, and there ensued a surpris- 
ing hiatus spanning a period of 2 cen- 
turies. Credit for reestablishment of the 
Safed press goes to Israel Bak, who opened 
his business there in the 1830’s but shifted 
operations to Jerusalem in 1841. These ar 
the origins of the Hebrew press in the latter 
city. A Jerusalemite bibliographer, Mrs 
Shoshana Halevy, has now recorded some 
+000 Hebrew publications that appeared 
there, from Bak’s earliest production 
through the year 1924, when the biblio- 
raphic quarterly Kirjath se pher undertook 
its systematic inventory of local imprints 
Six hundred and sixty-two of these ar 


itemized in her work, Ha-sefarim ha- 


, ’ 
’?? he-nidf 


esu_ bi-Yerushalayim ba- 
hamishim ha-shanim ha-rishonot, 1841 

1891 (Jerusalem, 1963), a listing for the 
first half-century of this activity. Mrs 
Halevy found copies of most of the publica- 
tions in Jerusalem itself, either at the Jew- 
ish National and University Library or in 
private hands; others were located in Lon- 
don and Amsterdam. Small editions and 
the incendiary polemical nature of many 
of these prints account for the extreme rar- 
ity of some 30 percent of the items. It is a 
pleasant duty to report, however, that a 
considerable number of the works recorded 
are available at the Library of Congress 
and that at least one of the rariora not ex- 
amined by Mrs. Halevy but entered on thi 
basis of a bibliographic citation is preserved 
in the Hebraic Section as part of the first 
Deinard Collection that was presented to 
the Library by Jacob H. Schiff in 1912 


This rare item, a curious pastiche, is en- 
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titled Tevel bamishpat (Jerusalem, 1886 


It is conceivable that a methodical survey 


of the Library’s holdings of this literature 


will turn up items heretofore overlooked 


The initial volume of Naphtali Hertz 
Tur-Sinai’s Peshuto shel Mikra’ (Jerusa- 
lem, 1962) has been accessioned. Profes- 
sor Tur-Sinai (né Harry Torezyner 
President of the Academy of the Hebrew 
Language, is a Biblical scholar known as 
much for his brilliance as for his daring in 
textual emendation. During a long caree1 
in scholarship, he has not been adverse to 
reexamine his position on any problem, not 
has he been afraid to change his mind or to 
say Clearly in public print that he has done 
so. The book at hand attempts to set forth 
the literal meaning of the scriptural text, 
where the passage is obscure. It is neces- 
sary, perhaps, to state that this is an allu- 
sion to one of the four traditional methods 
of Jewish hermeneutics, though the plain 
meaning that the author is constrained to 
find is often far removed from any tra- 
lition It will be objected. in fact. that 
what is here dubbed “‘literal’’ might at 
times be more fittingly described as the 
‘exegetical,’ or the “allegorical,” if not 
ndeed the “mystical” meaning of Scripture 
witness his resolution of the crux in Gene- 
sis 15, 2, where neither “Eliezer” nor “Da- 
mascus” has escaped unscathed) , and that 
what seems enigmatic to Tur-Sinai may 
appear perfectly transparent to another 
scholar, and vice versa. In any case, many 
of the solutions offered are certainly com- 
pelling, and one admires the economy of 
means—a minor change in vocalization or 
correction of a postulated scribal error, 
often metathesis or another of the simplest 
kind—with which the author has smoothed 
out many tortured readings. That his in- 
terpretations of these difficult Pentateuchal 
passages will necessarily stand the test of 


time, Tur-Sinai modestly refuses to assert 


a welcome antidote to the easy assurance 
with which much Bible criticism continues 
to be written 

That history should be written so largely 
in terms of wars and warfare is a melan- 
choly reflection on the human race. That 
the monuments and artifacts of antiquity 
should provide so abundant a record of 
such pursuits, is an indication, perhaps, of 
the depths of man’s martial nature. To 


document the military science of the an- 





cient Near East from these remains, the 
International Publishing Company has 
chosen Professor Yigael Yadin of the He- 
brew University, an outstanding archeolo- 


sist and former Chief of Staff of the Israeli 


Army His Torat ha-milhamah be- 
? r se ha sl , > ’ : { > 
ar ha-Mikra’ (Ramat Gan, 1963). a 
nt } A | : ] 
sumptuous production boasting a large 
atic a8 ce ; 
number of full-color illustrations, has been 
; , 
conceived as a companion piece to tne 
s multi-volume collection of Bible- 
; 
vorie realla P ? ha-M ra en- 
| . | 
( n one o S Englist editions V2e 
; 
/ B DLiICa Wo I Yadin’s pano- 
l 1 17 4 
rama stretches chronologically from Neo- 
ed ; a 
lithic Jericho of 7000 B.C. to the emergence 
ee 
of the Persian Empire. and geographically. 


north from Egypt to Anatolia and eastward 
to Mesopotamia Weapons, transporta- 
tion, towns and their fortifications, military 
organization, strategy and tactics, and the 
interrelationship of the various components 


re all 1; 1 ot lenot} nd Y line 
are a qiscussea at iengtin, and many ilne 


drawings help to clarify the text and pin- 
point spe ific aspec ts of the subject trom 
the welter of details provided by reproduc- 
tions of wall paintings and reliefs. In ad- 
dition to a moderately extensive overall 
bibliography, General Yadin has taken 
pains to furnish supplementary references 
to the spec ialized literature for each of the 
plates. The work is one of high technical 
standards, though the background colors 


may occasionally be thought a shade too 


garish. 





Jewish settlement in Italy dates back at 
least two millenia This is established by 
both literary and archeolo ical evidence 

[The recent excavation of the synagogue 
at Ostia documents the existence there of 
1 flourishing community in the Ist century 
A.D Numerically small in comparison 
with othe Je wish communities in the Di- 
aspora, Italian Jewry played a dispropor- 
tionately large role in European Jewish life 
at certain periods. Its position at a way 
station on the path of Jewish migrations 

ist and west proved pivotal and fructify- 
ne Toward the end of the Middle Ages, 
the center of gravity on the peninsula 


1 } 


shifted northward, and this heralded the 


sf 


ti new Je wish centers and the decline 
old ones. The history of the Jews in 
the Duchy of Mantua, one of the cities then 
to rise to prominence in Jewish history, 1s 
the subject of Shelomo Simonsohn’s Toldot 
ha-Yehudim be-dukasut Mantovah (vol. 1, 
Jerusalem, 1963 a joint publication of 
Tel-Aviv University and the Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute \ chronicle) of the history of 
Mantuan Jewry (and before Simonsohn 
none of importance had appeared since 
\braham Massarani recorded a sad episode 
during the dynastic dispute of 1629-30 
finds himself with a wealth of sources, a 
veritable embarrassment of riches. More 
than 120,000 pages of relevant material 
have survived in the Jewish communal and 
the Gonzaga state archives in the city. 
This mass of documents has now been ex- 
ploited by the author to write the history of 
the community that reached creative 
heights in the arts and sciences during the 
Renaissance. His study takes its place 
along with those of Roman, Venetian, and 
Florentine Jewries which had previously 
been available, and the first extensive 
Italian-language treatment of the entire 
topic, Attilio Milano’s new book Storia 


degli Ebrei in Italia (Torino, 1963 
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A profusely illustrated work on Carthage 


as a sea power is Zvi Herman’s Kartago, 
ha-ma‘atsamah ha-yamit (Tel Aviv, 1963 
[he author, an Israeli shipping line direc- 
tor, is an amateur student of ancient navi- 
gation and the history of seafaring, whose 
recent book on this topic ‘Amim, yamim, 
‘oniyot caused a stir with its unpopular 
views, forcefully stated. The present work 
introduces the reader to the victorious 
Scipio Aemilianus, viewing the smoldering 
ruins of Carthage as he ponders the fate 
of his own city, and then proceeds through 
the subject in a series of digressions. The 
foldout plates in the volume are engaging 
and include quaint illustrations of ancient 
battles reproduced from a 1/th-century 
French edition of Polybius (nowhere prop- 
erly identified) and color reproductions of 
scale model ships—among them the Greek 
bireme, trireme, and merchantman—from 
the Maritime Museum collection in Haifa 
The dust jacket is one of the most attrac- 
tive to be seen on an Israeli book in several 
seasons. Depicted under sail is a Phoe- 
nician “hippos,” the vessel with the horse- 
headed prow. 

Professor Saul Lieberman’s major in- 
vestigations of Greco- Jewish syncretism, his 
Greek in Jewish Palestine and Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine, have been made acces- 
sible to the Hebrew reader by the Bialik In- 
stitute in a_ single-volume translation, 
Yevanit ve-yavnut be-’Erets-Yisra’el (Jeru- 
salem, 1962 


isms in early Rabbinic literature, Lieber- 


In his elucidation of Grec- 


man draws not only on the Koiné, but on 
the classics and papyri as well. His re- 
searches are able, at times, to clarify or sub- 
stantiate uncertain readings from Greek 
literature itself. 

Our collections have been enhanced by 
a substantial two-volume work on the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Joshua Prawer’s 


Toldot mamlekhet ha-tsalbanim be- Erets- 
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Yisra’el (Jerusalem, 1963), the text of 


which is augmented by plates, illustrations, 
and maps. The writer is Professor of 
Medieval History and Chairman of the De- 
partment of History at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity and a specialist in the Crusades. It 
s entirely inexplicable that both bibliog- 
raphy and indexes should be wanting in 
he edition recently received. 

With the quickening tempo of archeolog- 
cal work in Israel, one finds it heartening 
to observe a trend toward prompt and com- 
prehensive publication of excavation re- 
sults. The Israel Exploration Society has 
been a decisive factor in initiating and or- 
ganizing this activity, and, as it celebrated 
its golden jubilee in 1963, its imprint has 
appeared on an increasing number of im- 
portant and attractive receipts. Four 1963 
publications of the Society—all issued in 
Jerusalem—had been acquired at this writ- 
ing. Pride of place must be given to 
Yigael Yadin’s Ha-mimtsa’im_ mi-yeme 
Bar-Kokhva be-ma ‘arat ha-igrot (1963 
which was issued jointly with the Bialik 
Institute and bears the English title “The 
Finds from the Bar-Kochba Period in the 
‘Cave of Letters’. This, the inaugural 
volume of a series to be called Judean 
Desert Studies, is intended as the official 
publication of the impressive discoveries of 
1960 and 1961 * and is also the first of two 
on the Cave of Letters. Covered here are 
all objects other than the texts; the latter 
will be handled by Professors Yadin and 
H. J. Polotsky in the coming volume. It 
may be stated without fear of contradiction 
that the technical treatment of the subject 
matter—the analysis of the sherds, baskets, 
textiles, jewels, and seals, as well as the 
leather, glass, metal, bone, stone, and 
wooden objects—is of a very high order, 
Yadin having had the aid of experts and 
leading laboratories. The layout and 


‘ See QJCA, XX (March 1963), 139. 


typography are excellent and the book has 
splendid collotype reproductions. An un- 
usual feature not previously noted in 
archeological reports is the inclusion of 
color plates; the 12 found here depict the 
various yarns and fabrics, showing clearly 
the talents of the ancient dyers and 
weavers. It is the dryness of the cave that 
has been responsible for the remarkable 
state of preservation of these and other 
perishable materials. Owing no less to 
the magnificence of the publication than to 
the sensational nature of the discoveries, 
one looks forward with eager anticipation 
to the early appearance of the Bar-Kochba 
letters and the dozens of papyrus docu- 
ments recovered. 

Two seasons of digging at Ein-Gedi on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea are sum- 
marized in the Society’s ‘En-Gedi, hafirot 
1961- 1962 


1963). by the leaders of the expedition, 


‘arkheologtot ba-shanim 
Benjamin Mazar (né Maisler), Trude 
Dothan, and Emanuel Dunayewski. This 
oasis is celebrated in the literary sources 
for its palms, as well as its balsam-bearing 
trees. In the tell at the site, Tel Goren, 
five occupation levels were identified, 
ranging approximately from the late 
seventh century B.C. to the fifth century 
A.D. Traces of the spice and perfuming 
industry were found in the oldest stratum 
dating to the Kingdom of Judah. A 
further volume will be devoted to the 
Israelite tower and the chalcolithic enclo- 
sure situated near the tell. 

Another handsome opus resulting from 
the combined efforts of the Israel Explora- 
tion Society and the Bialik Institute is a 
ceramic index for Palestine extending from 
its neolithic origins to the destruction of 
the First Temple in the early sixth century 
B.C The tome, Ha-keramtkah ha- 
kedumah shel ’Erets-Yisra’el, which also 


bears the added English title ““The Ancient 
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Potterv of Eretz Yisrael” (1963), is the 
work of Ruth Amiran and her collabora- 
tors, Pirhiva Beck and Uzza Zevulun. The 
iuthors, in accordance with the strictures 
f Jan Willem Crous, studiously refrain 
rom designating their work a “corpus,” 
ough they review in the introduction the 


nciples and execution of other “corpora 


i 


1] 


of pottery, all but one of which they refe 
to rather as handbooks of typological classi- 
fication. In regard to methodology, the 
rrangement here is by period, adhering by 
large to the chronological divisions of 
the school of Albright and Wright, and 
ivoiding an overly rigid schematic presen- 
for each of the periods. Following 
Petrie, the vessels are set out with forms 
classed from the most open, such as saucers, 
to the most closed, such as bottles, though 
here, again, inflexibility in internal group- 


ng is eschewed 


The authors insist that it 
s a constellation of traits that defines a 
‘“nottery family,” hence the various aspects 
»f stvle to be seen simultaneously in each of 
the plates, e.g., shape, execution, and or- 
namentation. Sir John Linton Myres’ per- 
ceptive explanation of how pottery has 
come to serve as the handmaiden of history 
s quoted, and there is a brief but instruc- 
tive excursus on the early development of 
the potter’s craft, pointing up the changes 
that are mirrored in this sensitive product 
of human invention. ‘The tome is set in 
the beautiful “David” typeface (designed 
by Ittamar David) and includes 358 photo- 
graphs and 101 plates excellently repro- 
duced. The paper stock does not appear 
to be quite heavy enough, however, for a 
ommission of this sort It is regrettable, 
too, that several typographical errors mar 
the work. 

The lectures delivered at the 18th con- 
vention of the Israel Exploration Society, 
which was held at Elath in October 1962 
ind dedicated to this, the southernmost of 


Israel’s cities and its outlet to Africa and 
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1 


Asia, are collected in the fourth of the 


Society’s publications to be mentione: 
here. ’Elat (1963 


most distinguished archeologists, geog- 


Some of the country’s 


raphers, and historians are represented 
Among the many interesting contributions 
are Professor Avi-Yonah’s “Elath as the 
Gate to the Indian Ocean,” Professor 
Hirschberg’s article on Jewish settlements 
in the region of the Gulf of Aqaba durin; 
the Middle Ages. Professor Aharoni’s 
“Elath and the Negev Roads in the Bib- 
lical Period,’ Colonel Gihon’s article o1 
the “Limes Palaestinae” in the time of 
Diocletian, Mr. Braslavy’s ‘““The Tarshish 
Ships, Ezion-Geber and the Ophir Sail- 
ings,” Professor Prawer’s “Sinai and the 
Red Sea in Crusader Policy,” and M1 
Negev’s “Chapters in the History of 
‘Avdat.” derived from the lecture and tow 
conducted at the site. Professor Yadin’s 
address reveals that the Nabatean, Aramaic 
and Greek papyrus deeds discovered in the 
Cave of Letters illumine a hitherto un- 
known phase of the history of the Naba- 
tean Kingdom and its successor, the Roman 
Provincia Arabia. There are new data on 
Petra, its administration and officials, and a 
more precise chronology may be expected 
to emerge from the study of the dated 
papyri in the “Archive of Babta.” These 
are the family papers from the cave which 
this matron of antiquity has bequeathed to 
posterity. 

In historical geography, the following 
acquisitions bearing Jerusalem imprints 
may be listed: Samuel Abramsky’s Ancient 
Towns in Israel (1963), a collection of 
popular papers by the editor of the Biblical 
journal Bet Mikra’; Jochanan Aharoni’s 
’Erets-Yisra’el bi-tkufat ha-Mikra’, with its 
English title “The Land of Israel in Biblical 
Times” issued in 1962; and an expanded 
reprint of Reinhold Rohricht’s basic bibli- 
ography of the literature in the field for the 
years ca. 300-1877, Bibliotheca geograph- 
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ca Palaestinae (1963 Professor Aha- 
roni’s work is a considerable job of synthesis, 
drawing together the information available 
from the literary sources of antiquity and 
nodern archeological findings. This out- 
tanding book contains 43 striking syn- 
hronic maps bled to the edges of the pages, 
i chronology of the ancient Near East, and 
a concordance to the Biblical sites which 
have been satisfactorily identified, localiz- 
ing them on the modern map of Israel by 
place-name (Arabic and Hebrew) and co- 
ordinates. The 1890 Rohricht bibliogra- 
phy has been improved by republishing 
with the work three contributions that ap- 
peared in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Pa- 
lastinavereins as addenda and corrigenda. 
Handwritten references to the additional 
material have been interpolated in the 
margins, and various items have been ex- 
punged. This offset edition by Universi- 
tas of Jerusalem has been reduced in size 
without loss of sharpness in the text, but it 
is a source of regret that the slight addi- 
tional efforts necessary to produce a neater 
product were not expended. 

To his two earlier books on the flora and 
fauna of the Bible, Jehuda Feliks has now 
added a third, Ha-haklaut be-’Erets- 
Yisra’el bi-tkufat ha-Mishnah veha-Tal- 
mud, with the added title “Agriculture in 
Palestine in the Period of the Mishna and 
Talmud,” bearing the imprint Jerusalem- 
Tel-Aviv, 1963. Dr. Feliks is a botanist on 
the staff of Bar-Ilan University and a 
former member of a kibbutz engaged in 
farming. He concludes, inter alia, that the 
ancient Jewish farmer cultivated his land 
intensively and industriously and that, far 
from being conservative, he was quick to 
adopt new methods and devices. It is his 
contention, too, that in the experience of 
the ancient agriculturist lie elements that 
may still prove to be of value. In connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned institution, 
receipt of “Azkarah le-profesor Pinkhos 


Churgin, the “Pinkhos Churgin Memorial 


Volume” (Ramat-Gan, 1963) may be re- 


corded, a Denkschrift memorializing its 
founder and first president. The volume is, 
at the same time, the first annual in a series 
entitled Bar-Ilan, a collection of studies 
in Judaica and the humanities from the 
pens of faculty members at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity. These include an essay by Pinhas 
Artzi on Akkadian scribal conventions that 
breaks new ground in the analysis of glosses 
in the El-Amarna Tablets. Yehuda Elitzur 
finds a connection between the Moabite 
Stone of Mesha and the “Moab prophecies” 
in the Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah. An- 
drew Sharf writes on “The Defence of 
Byzantium’s Eastern Frontier and_ the 
Mardaites.” Also to be singled out are 
Jacob Licht’s article on the minor apocry- 
phon ‘“Paralipomena Jeremiae,”’ Hugo 
Mantel’s ““Herod’s Trial,” which harmon- 
izes the three divergent accounts of this 
episode, and the first portion of a critical 
edition of ““The Aramaic Megillat Antio- 
chus,” by Menahem Z. Kadari. Not to be 
overlooked is Netanel Katzbure’s “The 
Public Debate Regarding Jewish Emanci- 
pation in Hungary,” pertaining to the 
1840's. 

A fine new elementary manual on coins 
in Palestine throughout the ages, the work 
of Leo Kadman and Arie Kindler, has been 
received. Entitled Ha-matbe‘a be-Yisra’el 
u-va‘amim (Jerusalem, 1963), the book 
is intended as a beginner’s guide to Pal- 
estinian coinage. Israeli soil hides a 
wealth of ancient and medieval coins, and 
these are happened upon with considerable 
frequency in the countryside. Kadman 
and Kindler, leading figures in the Israel 
Numismatic Society, seek thus to encourage 
the fledgling collector in the identification 
and understanding of his find. Apropos 
here is the fact that this Society has in a 
brief period of time produced major works 


on the coinage struck within the country 
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notably the Corpus nummorum Palaes- 
tinensium), which, despite recent contro- 
versy in the field of ancient Jewish 
numismatics, seem solidly grounded. Men- 
tion must finally be made of the newly 
opened Kadman Numismatic Museum, the 
second pavilion of the Haaretz Museum in 
the city of Tel-Aviv. With an already 
strong collection of specimens in certain 
areas of antique Jewish coinage, this wing 
of the Haaretz Museum complex bids fair 
to becoming a leading repository of its 


kind 


Near and Middle East 


It is manifestly impossible to report all 
important acquisitions among the 4,014 
items received during the past year by the 
Near East Section in the languages of the 
area covered by the section. This is €spe- 
cially true of Arabic, the largest language 
group, amounting to almost half of the 
new accessions. Even in Armenian, the 
group in which the smallest number was 
received, one must select only those having 
special historical or current significance 

Of the 1,934 additions to the collections 
in Arabic,* the greater part came from the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt), as a re- 
sult of the Public Law 480 Program, 
through the American Libraries Procure- 
ment Center in Cairo. Certain publica- 
tions originating in other countries were 
also received through the same center 

\ bibliographical aid of great promise 
entitled Mayjallat al-maktabah al-Arabiyah, 
which carries the English title ‘““The Arab 
Library” appeared during the year. The 
first issue (June 1963) of this quarterly de- 
votes more than half of its 250 pages to a 
bibliography of books published mainly in 
the UAR, listing both Arabic and Western- 

*Unless otherwise stated, the publications 


that follow were issued in Cairo 
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language titles. It is the expressed pur 


pose of the editor to widen the scope of thi 


bibliography to include all of the Arab 


world. The articles on library science it 
this first issue were contributed by leaders 
of the profession in Egypt. Another val- 
uable bibliographical aid is Fthris_al- 
dawriyat al-Arabiyah (1961), an index- 
guide of periodical literature in Arabi 
from the 19th century through the year 
1958. From elsewhere in the Arab world 
comes the journal al-Ma’rifah, which 1s 
published monthly in Damascus by the 
Ministry of Culture and National Guid- 
ance of the Syrian Arab Republic. This 
journal, now in its second year, does not 
attempt to provide a full listing of Arabic 
publications, but it gives considerable space 
to book reviews and notes. 

A sampling of acquisitions in the literary 
field might well begin with two recent edi- 
tions of Ibn al-Mugaffa’s famous classic 
Kalilah wa Dimnah. One is a pocket- 
book edition published in 1960; the other 
is a voweled edition of the same date, ob- 
viously printed for popular use. These two 
editions show that this old classic still holds 
a unique place in popular education. An 
example of literary criticism coming from 
Iraq, Al-adab al-mu‘asir fi al-‘Iraq (Con- 
temporary Literature in Iraq), by Da’ad 
Sallum, issued at Baghdad in 1962, deals 
with the literary output of Iraq for the 
period 1938-60 It was published with 
help from the Ministry of Education. A 
fourth edition (1961) of Ahmad Amin’s 
famous autobiography Hayati has been 
brought up to date by the author with the 
addition of another chapter. Poetry in the 
new nonclassical style, which has been more 
influenced by Western models, is to be 
found in Ali Muhammad al-Jundi’s Al- 
Rayah al-munakkasah (Inverted Banner 
published in Beirut in 1962. The older 


literary norms, both in thought and in 
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form, are illustrated by Muhammad Abu 
al-Majd’s compilation of selections from 
Khalil Mutran’s writings entitled Min 
yanabr’ al-hikmah, (Harisa, Lebanon, 
1952). 

Two works on “Arabism” or the Arab 
spirit, both published in Beirut, should be 
noted. Sati’ al-Husari continues his in- 
fluential writing on this subject in al-Uru- 
bah awwalan (1961). Abd al ‘Aziz al- 
Dari, the Iraqi educator, is the author of a 
scholarly work entitled Al-Judhur al-Tari- 
khiyah lil-Shw’ubiyah (1960), which pro- 
vides an excellent historical background 
for the study of Arabism. 

In the religious field, an impressive pub- 
lication from any viewpoint is Mahmiad 
Muhammad Hamzah’s 30-volume Tafsir 
al-Qur’an al Karim (Interpretation of the 
Glorious Qur’an), published in 1961. The 
meaning of words, verses, and passages is 
fully explained in language simpler than is 
usually used for such writing. 

In education, where the West and the 
Orient meet with particular clarity, the 
adaptation of the leading theories of ed- 
ucation to the UAR is elaborated in three 
volumes by Salih ’Abd al-Aziz and Abd al 
Aziz ‘Abd al Majid, entitled Al-Tarbiyah 
wa turug al-Tadris (1962). Also, Ahmad 
Zaki Salih’s Ilm al-nafs al-tarbawi (Educa- 
tional Psychology), issued in 1961 should 
be noted. This 712-page work comprises a 
wide selection of studies made locally, 
thereby linking the work closely into the 
area picture. 

There have been increasing signs in re- 
cent years that publication in Arabic in the 
social sciences is attaining new stature. 
Two of the most interesting should be 
noted. Usul ‘ilm al-ijtima@ (Elements of 
Sociology), a 1962 publication by Abd al- 
Basit Muhammad Hasan, is a general work 


in which the author and some of his col- 


leagues introduce sociology as a discipline 


in its own right, tracing its historical devel- 


opment and formulating basi principles 
Another study with a peculiar area adapta- 
tion is Al-tibb al-nafsi fi al-hayah al-’am- 
mah (Psychological Medicine in Public 
Life), a 1961 volume by Sabri Jirjis, which 
offers in a new approach to science in pub- 
lic service and in popular understanding 
Selected from the increasing number of 
publications in the field of scientific re- 
search, the titles mentioned here represent 
work in two popular scientific fields, as 
well as in scientific theory. Since oil is 
much in the Arab mind, Sa’d al-Din al- 
Naqadi’s Jiyulijiyah al-bitril (Petroleum 
Geology Asyut, 1961) has the doubly 
difficult task of presenting scientific find- 
ings in such a way that popular misconcep- 
tions are dispelled Nuclear physics aS a 
study in the Arab world needed a work like 
Ahmad Sayyid al-Nawawi's, Al-nuzum al- 
tlaktrintiyah lil-anastr ( Electronic Order of 
the Elements) (1961), in which the author 
not only treats the subject fundamentally 
but includes tables of basic terminology 
with English equivalents, an important 
service in this field. Treatment of theory 
in the scientific field, always a popular 
subject with Arab scientists, is well illus- 
trated by Al-jabr al- ‘ali (Advanced Alge- 
bra), by Muhammad Muhammad ‘Ab- 
basi, which was published during the 
period 1962-63. The author, who is com- 
petent in both engineering and mathe- 
matics, has written this treatise from the 
standpoint of pure theory not from the 
usual viewpoint of applied mathematics 
Turkish acquisitions were more numer- 
ous this year, thanks to the activity of the 
Library’s dealer in Istanbul.* A number 
of interesting works dealing with the Turk- 


ish struggle for independence after World 


*Unless otherwise noted, Turkish publications 
mentioned in this section were issued in 


Istanbul 





War I were received. Agabeyim Mustafa 
Kemal (Ankara, 1959), by Semsi Belli is 
an intimate study of Atatiirk, founder and 
first president of the Republic of Turkey, 
as told by his sister, Makbule Atadan 
Cankaya (1961), by Falih Rifki Atay, one 
of Atatiirk’s closest associates, is another 
authentic story of Atatiirk’s life and accom- 
plishments over the period from 1918 to his 
death in 1938. Cankaya is the presidential 
mansion in Ankara. Atatiirk hakkinda 
hatiralar ve bilgiler (Reminiscences and 
Facts About Atatiirk Ankara, 1959), is 
the work of Afetinan, a well-known Turk- 
ish woman historian who collaborated with 
Atatiirk in the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Turkish Historical Society. 
Tiirkiin atesle imtthant (1962), by Halide 
Edip Adivar, one of the Turkish writers 
best known to the Western World, tells the 
story of Turkey’s war of independence 
1919-22), in which she took an active 
part. The book was first written in Eng- 
lish under the title The Turkish Ordeal. 
Another work, Kurtulu 


Istanbul (1946), by the retired General 


avaslarimizda 


Kemal Kocer, gives an insight into the part 
played by Istanbul during the Turkish- 
Greek war waged by the revolutionary 
Turkish Government seated in Ankara 
while Istanbul (Constantinople) was still 
under Allied occupation 

A book containing the Turkish point of 
view on recent changes is [kinci cumhuri- 
yetin esiginde (1960), by H. Suat Enginer, 
who tells the story of the army coup of May 
1960 and the creation of a second republic. 
Ankara, 
1960). by Hifzi Oguz Bekata, Minister of 


the Interior until recently, is another inti- 


Birinct cumhuri yet biterken 


mate story of the army revolt of 1960, with 
the consequent liquidation of the rule of 


the ousted Democratic Party regime in 


Turkey. 27 Mayistan tkinct cumhurtyet’e 


From May 27 to the Second Republic 


by Ismet Giritli, an Istanbul Universit) 


law professor, is a 1962 study of the period 
of transition from the military seizure of 
power to the establishment of a new two- 
house parliamentary system. /47-ler mese- 
lest (1962) is a compilation of nearly 60( 
pages of Turkish editorial comments or 
the case of 147 university professors who 
were summarily dismissed from their duties 
by the army junta which seized the reins 
of government in 1960. This volume is 
also referred to as the “White Paper”. 

A background for all this is given in 
Ttirktyenin styasi hayatinda batililasma 
hareketleri (1960), a survey of the various 
Westernization movements in Turkey, 
written by Tank Ziya Tunaya, a professor 
at Istanbul University. 

Various other phases of the political pic- 
ture are presented in four publications. 
Tiirkiyede koriunist hareketlert (1962), by 
Ilhan E. Darendelioglu, lists all the well- 
known Communists and supplies their pic- 
tures and conviction records as well as per- 
tinent information on the origin and growth 
of left-wing movements in the country 
Miuilki idare taksimat: (Ankara, 1962), is- 
sued by the Ministry of the Interior, ex- 
plains the administrative divisions of Tur- 
key. Ttirkiyede sendikactltk (1955), by 
Kemal Siilker, is a survey of trade union 
operations in Turkey, together with a dis- 
cussion of the legislation governing the 
activities of organized labor. Kalkinma 
masal: (1960), by Mahmut Makal, the 
author of Our Village that won him world 
fame, is a sarcastic criticism of “The re- 
covery tale,”’ as he puts it, regarding Tur- 
key’s efforts toward economic development, 
particularly in the rural regions. 

As usual, Turkey produced a number of 
bibliographical works. Topkapi sarayt 
miizest ktitiiphanest Tiirkge yazmalar 
katalogu (1961), by Fehmi Ethem Kara- 


tay, is a compilation of the Turkish manu- 
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scripts held in the museum of the Topkapi 
Palace museum. Tiirk kadin yazarlarinin 
eserlert (Ankara, 1955), by Miijgan Cum- 
bur is a bibliographical listing of books 
written by Turkish women _ writers. 
Ttirktyede Kadinlar hakkinda yaytnlanmis 
eserler (Ankara, 1959) is a catalog of 


books published in Turkey on women, com- 
piled by Nermin Duranoglu. Basin 
tarthimizde sthhi mevkuteler (1962), by 
Bedi Sehsuvaroglu, is a_ bibliographical 
record of Turkish medical periodicals. 
Atatiirk, kurtulus savasit, devrimler ve 
cumhurtyet Tiirkiyest ile ilgilt kitaplar 
katalogu (1960) is a bibliography of works 
dealing with Atatiirk, the war of Turkish 
independence, reforms, and _ republican 
Turkey. 

Turkish interest in religion is shown in 
Kuran-t Kerimin Tiirkce  terciimeleri 
iizerinde bir inceleme (Ankara, 1961 
published by the Turkish Historical So- 
ciety. It is a study-survey on the Turkish 
translations of the Qur'an prepared by 
Abdiilkadir Inan. 

From the two countries using the Per- 
sian language, the Library’s receipts grow 
more varied each year. Politics, sociology 
and current affairs occupy a much more 
prominent place, and the customary sub- 
jects, history and literature, seem to be 
giving ground to the new trends. 

From Afghanistan* have come writings 
on history, folklore, and folk poetry, which 
seem most representative of the current 
trend in the country. The Minister of 
Press and Publications in that country, 
Sayyad Qasam Rashtiya, published in 1959 
a second edition of his Afghanistan dar 
garn-e nazdah (Afghanistan in the 19th 
Century), which covers the country’s po- 
litical developments and foreign relations 
for that period. A 2-volume history issued 
in 1960 by a Pakistan press in Dacca, is 


*Publications mentioned in this paragraph 
were issued in Kabul, unless otherwise stated. 


Tarikh-1 Khan Jahant wa makhzan-i Af- 
ghant (A Complete History of the Afghans 
in the Indian Subcontinent) , by Khawajah 
Niamatallah Ibn Khawajah Habib Allah 
These two volumes, edited by S. M. Imam 
al-din for the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
have valuable historical and geographical 
footnotes on Afghan history. For those 
who desire to learn about the folklore of th 


country from indigenous sources, there is 





Afsanana-ye mardom (1962), by Pazhvak, 
which represents a collection of the au- 
thor’s dramatic presentation of the folklore 
situation, already popularized in_ short 
stories. A collection of folksongs and folk 
poems in Pashtu, gathered and translated 
into Persian by A. R. Benawa, bears the 
title Lundaye (1959). An English trans- 
lation is included. 

From Iran itself* there is a series show- 
ing that Iranians have not lost their interest 
in the Persian language. From _ the 
Ketabfrushi-ye Islami press (n.d.), comes 
a four-volume Arabic-Persian -dictionary, 
Farhang-e jam‘a ‘Arabi-Fars musavvar, 
compiled by Ahmad Sayyah, which pays 
especial attention to Arabic words and 
phrases used in Persian. In two strictly 
grammatical works, a specific problem, the 
“Ezafeh” is treated in a work of that title 

1962) by Mohammad Mu’in. A more 
general grammar, in spite of its title, is 
Mufrad va jam‘a (1962), also by Dr. 
Mu’in. Mohammad Nashat’s book Adat-. 
tashbiyah dar zaban-e Farsi (1962) is an 
explanation of the Persian usage of meta- 
phorical language. From the many offer- 
ings in the field of literary criticism, the first 
volume of Tarikh-¢ navisavdgan-e Pars 
(1961), by Maryam Mirhadi, should be 
noted. This is planned as a comprehensive 
history of the writers of Fars Province. As 
Dr. Mirhadi is a woman, special attention 


*Publications from Iran were issued in 


Tehran, unless otherwise stated 
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is naturally given to the poetesses of that 


area 
Bibliographical and_ reference books 
show a gratifying increase in Iran. The 
Ettela’at-e salnameh (1962) is an annual o1 
yearbook on Iran published by the Tehran 
daily Ettela’at. In treating of the year’s 
events, this work gives both the government 
point of view and the opinions of the 
people. The Fehrast-e noskha-ye Khatti- 
ve Ketabkhana-ye Daneshkada-ye Adabiy- 
yat-e Tehran (1961) is a bibliography of 
manuscripts in the library of the Faculty 
of Letters of Tehran University by Moham- 
mad Tagi Daneshpazhuh. About 550 
manuscripts of the 17th and 18th centuries 
are included. Three official publications 
provide current figures on the economic sit- 
The Salnameh-ye Amar-é 
bazargani-ye Iran sal-e 1340 (1962) 1s a 
publication of the Ministry of Commerce, 
1 statistical yearbook of Iran’s foreign trade 
for 1962. On the basis of statistics fur- 
nished by the Ministry of Industry and 
Mines, a Tehran press has published Amar 
l wiyatnha-ya in all a ma dani-ye ke sh- 
ar dar sal-e 1338 (1961 The statistics 
f the output of Iran for this year by Ostan 
Province for mines and _6 industries, 
Tekhmin-e daramad-e melli-ye Iran, sal-¢ 
1962) is an attempt to estimate the 


national income for 1959 Income is ar- 
ranged by sources and a general assessment 
is given 
The question of reform has become a 
subject of great interest in Iran. Four se- 
lected publications provide four approaches 
to this subject. First, there is the Shah of 
[Iran’s book Ma’muriyat bara-ye vatanam 
196] Known by its English title Mis- 
n for My Country, the book gives the 
uler’s program for reform, development, 
and progress in all phases of life in Iran. A 
good commentary in the foregoing is 
Jaryan-e Taqsim va Frush-e amlak- 
Pahlavi (n.d.). by the ‘Omran Bank, show- 


ing what has been done about disposing 
of royal estates, especially the role of the 
bank in carrying out this project. As a 
background for the above, Mohammad Ali 
Abadi published in 1962 Eslahat-e arzi da 
Iran (Land Reform in Iran This worl 
discusses the historical background of the 
problem and also the development of the 
land reform project in Iran. The ethics 
and morals of reform from the religious 
point of view have been drawn up by five 
representatives of the theological school 
in Oum under the title Balaha-ye ejtama’t- 
ye Qarn-e ma (Social Pestilence in Our 
Country), issued at Qum in 1963 under the 
editorship of Ali Hojeti Kermani. The 
five are all well-known leaders in religious 
thought, who treat the reform problem as 
a moral question related to immorality 
crime, gambling, etc. 

Among the publications on religion, a 
very practical book is Mohammad Reza 
Khalili’s Ba ma bekhana-ye khoda beya’id 

1962), which gives a treatment of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca from the Iranian point 
of view. The book could serve as a guide 
for Iranian pilgrims. 

Iran’s place in the world has always been 
of great concern to her people. An inter- 
esting annotated listing of institutions 
throughout the world which have relations 
with Iran and of museums which have ma- 
terial on Iran has been compiled by Shoja’- 
eddin Shafa, the secretary general of the 
Committee on the 2,500th Anniversary 
Celebration of Iranian Monarchy. Entitled 
Jehan-e Iran shanasi (World of Iranolo- 
gy), which bears no date; it includes an ex- 
tensive section on the United States 
Dealing especially with the United States 
is Amricaiha dar Iran (Americans in 
Iran), a 1963 publication by Hossein Ram- 
tin, who follows Iranian American relations 
up to the present time and sees the United 


States as a sort of third force in Iran. 


The Iranian approach to science finds a 
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good illustration in Tarikh-e tebb-e Iran 


History of Medicine in Iran), by Mah- 
mad Najmabadi. This first volume 
1962) of a projected series deals with 
early times up through the Sassanid period. 

Historical writing received this year 
shows increased interest in the contempo- 
rary scene. Of documentary importance 
is a collection of the Shah’s speeches, mes- 
sages, and press conferences covering the 
years 1942-61, Majmu’a-ye  notqha, 
peyamha va mosahebeha-ye A’ala Haza- 
ratee Homaun Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi Shah-in-Shah Iran az 1302 ta 
1340, published in 1961 under the auspices 
of the cultural department of the royal 
court. The contemporary scene is also the 
subject of a collection of political essays by 
Novarrekh-o-dowlah Sepehr, entitled Mo- 
qalat-e siyasi (1962), which covers the 
period following World War II. On the 
conventional historical side, the Library has 
received the fourth volume (1962) of 
Nasrullah Falsafi’s Shah Abbas I, Zanda- 
gani-ye Shah Abbas-e Avval (Life of Shah 
Abbas I). This volume gives a detailed 
picture of the reign of the great Safavid 
ruler and is especially interesting for its 
treatment of Iran’s relations with Europe 
in the 15th and 16th centuries 

Armenian acquisitions came from around 
the world, but the greater number arrived 
from Armenia itself.* 

Three important publications on_ the 
language and the alphabet are Hrach’ia 
Ajarian yeu tr liagadar k’eraganoot’yooné 
Jerusalem, 1960), by the Reverend An- 
oushavan Zéghchanian, which is a critical 
survey of the introductory volume of a 
colossal five-volume Armenian grammar, 
compiled on the basis of a comparison with 


562 other languages and dialects; and 


*Unless otherwise stated, the Armenian pub- 
lications mentioned in this section were issued in 


Yerevan 


Mesrop Masht’ots, by Leo (Arakel Ba- 
bakhamian), and Vark Masht’otsi, by 
Goriun, both published in 1962, were pre- 
pared in commemoration of the 1,600th 
birthday of the author of the Armenian 
alphabet, Mesrop Mashtots. The Goriun 
volume was translated from ancient to 
modern Armenian by Manoog Abeghian 
and is regarded as the most factual and 


intimate story of Mashtots, since its au- 





thor was one of his pupils. 

Literature as usual comprises the largest 
group (six). Neradzoot‘yoon Hay kragan 
badmootyan, (Cairo, 1961), by Peniamin 
Tashian, is an introduction to the history 
of Armenian literature. Hay nor graka- 

it‘yan patmoot'yoon ( History of Modern 
Armenian Literature), of which the Li- 
brary has only volume 2 (1962), compiled 
by a group of six editors, analyzes the writ- 
ings of masters of Armenian belles-lettres, 
such as Nalpantian, Patkanian, Beshik- 
tashlian, Toorian, and Shahaziz and in- 
cludes rarely seen photographs of thes« 
authors. Erkert joghovadzoo (Collected 
Works) a 1962 publication in two volumes 
of over 400 pages each, presents the best 
work produced by the very popular story- 
teller and educator, Ghazaros Aghayan. A 
10th volume caps the set of the complete 


. ] ] 1 1 
works. I: rKe? tnhovadzoo, of the well- 


h+ 
rt and 


8 F | 


known Russian-Armenian playwri 
novelist, Alexander Ovhannissian, better 
known by his pen name, Shirvanzate. This 
final volume, which contains literary cri- 
ticisms and essays, was published in 1962 
The first of a projected 10-volume set of 
the Oompiete WOrks Erkert } of adz , ol 
Hagop Baronian, the popular humorist and 
playwright of the Western Armenian school 
of the mid-19th century, was supplied by 
the Academy of Sciences of Yerevan This 
t64-page volume was edited by A. S 
Manoogian. 

The introductory volumes of the com- 


plete works of Berj Broshian in seven vol- 
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umes have been edited by a specially 
created board of Soviet Armenian litera- 
tors The first two volumes received to 
date are devoted to short stories, travels, 
and reminiscences. Both were published 
during 1962 under the general title of 
Erkert } hovaa Collec ted Works 
History is represented both by conven- 
tional studies and works related closely to 
the vicissitudes of the Armenian people. 
The year 1951 marked the 1,500th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Vartanants, 
fought by the Armenians in 451 against 
the invading Persians in defense of their 
faith as Christians. On this occasion, 
Krikor Sarafian published in Fresno, Calif., 
Vartanants baderazmé yev Vartan Mami- 
nian (The Battle of Vartanants and 
Vartan Mamigonian A special com- 
mittee organized for the observation of this 
historic event at the Armenian Diocesan 
center in New York also issued that year 
another volume entitled V artanank- 
hazarhinkhariuramiag Vartanants bader- 
azmi (The 1,500th Anniversary of the 
Battle of Vartanants). The Union of 
American-Armenians, created in Izmir, 
Turkey, published in 1960 in New York a 
richly illustrated album, Mer Izmiré yez 
sherchaga k‘aghak‘neré (Our Izmir and 
the Surrounding Towns), depicting Ar- 
menian community life in this Turkish 
Aegean port-city up to the early twenties, 
when most of its minority inhabitants were 
forced to flee, following the defeat of the 
Greek expeditionary forces. Sepastiayi, 
Kharpertt, Dtarbekini yer 
nahankneroo vankeré (Vienna, 1962), by 
the Rev. Hamazasb Vosgian of the Mek- 


hitarist order, gives a thorough description 


Drabizoni 


of Armenian monasteries in Sivas, Harput, 
Diyarbakir, and Trabzon, Anatolian towns 
once densely populated by Armenians 
The Library’s Armenian collection now has 
a sizable series of works issued by Armenian 


monasteries and seminaries, which once 
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were very active centers of religious and 


literary research. 
Other accessions on a variety of subjects 
are as follows: Tsootsag Hayeren Tserak- 
rats Nigosyat 1 Gibrosst (Vienna, 1961 
compiled by the late Reverend Nersess 
Aginian of the Vienna Mekhitarist orde1 
of Armenian Catholic friars, is a descrip- 
tion of 69 Armenian manuscripts of Nicosia 
in Cyprus, dating from the 14th to the 18th 
century. They were held by the Armenian 
bishopric of Nicosia until 1951 and cur- 
rently are in the custody of the Catholicos 
of Cilicia in Antilias near Beirut. The 
Economic Institute of the Armenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Yerevan published in 
1960 Sovetakan Hayastant tentessakan zar- 
gatsoomé (The Economic Development of 
Armenia, 1920-60 


komeritmioot’ian patmoot’yoonits (1961 


Hayastani Leninian 


by Haygaz Manoogi Poghossian, reviews 
the activities of the so-called Lenin Com- 
munist Youth Union of Armenia between 
1927 and 1933. Haykakan Sovetakan 
Sotsialistakan Respublikayt atlas published 
by the Armenian Academy of Sciences in 
1961 presents a colored display of a wide 
variety of maps of Armenia: natural, phys- 
ical, administrative, climatic, etc., as well 
as photocopies of legendary and antique 
maps of the land. The Library also has a 
Russian edition of the same work. 

The Library’s receipts during the past 
year from the Soviet republics in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia vary greatly in 
character and quality. Publications re- 
ported are chosen largely from two of the 
smaller republics, Azerbaijan and Tadzhik- 
istan, which are significant as representa- 
tives of different language groups. 

Azerbaijan, like all of the Soviet repub- 
lics must deal with language questions on a 
very practical basis, as is shown in Huguh 
terminlert lugeti (A Dictionary of Legal 
Terms) a publication of the Azerbaijan 


National Academy (Baky, 1961). This 
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study has an importance for all Turkic 
languages and dialects of this area. 

In literature, there is a publication char- 
acteristic of this area—Megaleler mejmuast 
Baky, 1962 the collected works of M. S. 
Sabir, a prominent literary figure of 19th- 
century Azerbaijan, including both selected 
writings and criticism of his writings. Also 
n the literary field is Azerbayjan nagillari 
Azerbaijan Tales), published in 1962 by 
the Nizami Institute of Language and 
Literature in Baky. This five-volume col- 
ection is a good source for those interested 
in the traditions and customs of the area, 
as well as Azerbaijan itself. 

As an example of the publications in the 
field of education, there is Soviet Azerbay- 
aninda Riaztiat eliminin inkishafy, 1920- 
1960 (Development of Mathematics in 
Soviet Azerbayjan, 1920-1960), by A. I. 
Husainov and M. A. Java’dov, which was 
also published at Baky in 1962. 

Of special interest is Tadzhikistan Taq- 
imatt ma‘muri territoriavi to 1 yanvari solt 
1961 (Administrative and Political Divi- 
sions of Tadzhikistan as of January 1, 
961), published by the Government of 
ladzhikistan at Stalinabad in 1961. From 
the information given, the administrative 
organization may be compared or con- 
trasted with other republics in Central Asia. 
[here seems to be a demand for literary 
studies like Fekhrasti Asarkhol S. Aini ba 
idabiyati oid ba o-to okhini soli 1961, a 
bibliography of the works of S. Aini, with 
literature about him published to the end 
of 1961, issued at Dushanbeh, formerly 
Stalinabad in 1963. Aini was the father of 
the Tadzhik literary tradition. Folklore is 
inother popular subject. Folklori ma- 
osimu (Dushanbeh, 1963), by Rashid 
Kadyrov, delves into the past of Tadzhik 
ceremonies and customs. 

In the Turkmen Republic, two diction- 
aries show the trend of the times. Turk- 


men dilinin sozlugt (Dictionary of the 





Turkmen Language) is a general diction- 


ary, published in 1962 by the National 
Academy of Turkmenistan at Ashgabad. 
Turkmen dilinin orfograftk sozlugt (Ortho- 
graphic Dictionary of Turkmen), edited by 
P. Azimov, grapples with specific problems 
of writing the language in the Cyrillic 
alphabet. It was published at Ashgabad in 
1962. 

One general work touching most of the 
area is Abniyah va dsar-e tarikhi-ye Eslam 
dar Ethad-e Shuravi (Historical Monu- 
ments of Islam in the U.S.S.R.), published 
at Tashkent in 1962, appears under the 
imprimatur of the Religious Board of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, with text in Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Urdu, and covers examples of 
these monuments from the 9th to the 20th 


century. 


South Asia 


Books purchased in India and Pakistan 
for American research libraries are listed 
in the monthly Accessions Lists published 
by the American Libraries Procurement 
Centers in New Delhi and Karachi-Dacca, 
in connection with the Public Law 480 
Program. The recipient libraries are 
listed in the introduction to each issue. 


Volume 1, 


no. 1, of the list for India was published in 


Serials are listed semiannually 


July 1962, and the first issue for Pakistan, 
covering the period July-December 1962, 
appeared in December 1962. 

The Indian populations in foreign coun- 
tries have long been a subject of interest 
to political and social scientists. “Two re- 
cent studies are Indians in Fin (London, 
1963), by Adrian C. Mayer, and Politica 
and Civic Status of Indians in Ceylon 

Agra, 1963), by Babu Lal Gupta. 
A history of the conflicts between the 


} 


Tamil population of Ceylon, the Ceylonese, 


and other groups is succinctly described in 
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i booklet by Bertram Hughes Farmer, 
Ceylon; a Divided Nation (London, 1963 

The border kingdoms are. described 
briefly in The Himalayan Kingdom 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal (Princeton, 
96 b 


by Pradyumna P. Karan and 
William M. Jenkins, Jr. Further light on 


the history of Nepal is supplied by Raniero 
Gnol n his Ne hale é I) criptior in Gupta 
Characters, Part 1 (Rome, 1956 Salim 


A. Ali's The Birds of Stkkim (Madras, 
1962) is both colorful and scholarly. 
Tibet, because of its heterogeneous his- 
tory and culture attracts the attention of 
both Far Eastern and South Asian scholars 
What is known of its history is briefly re- 
counted in Jacques Bacot’s Introductior a 
Phist lu Tibet (Paris, 1962), and in 
Paul Pelliot’s Histoire anctienne du Tibet 


A most valuable contribu- 


to our knowledge of Tibet is The 
G aphy f Tibet According to the 
‘'dZam-sling rGyas-bShad (Rome, 1962 
by Bla-ma bTsan-po The transliterated 


Tibetan text and English translation are 
the work of Turrell V. Wylie 


transl itions have been inade quate and mis- 


Previous 
leading Added to the excellence of the 
editing, translation, and copious notes are 
e place-name tables, which will be of 
OTTNnOUS value to scholars These are 
Monasteries-Hermitages- 
l'emples Rdzongs-Villages-Places, Re- 


v1ions-Districts-Communities, Mountains- 


captioned 


Passes, and Lakes-Rivers, including the 
Tibetan names and the English and 
Chinese names when known The 11- 
betan names of the areas in which the 
buildings and places mentioned above are 
located are also given. A_ glossary of 
words not found in the dictionaries, a bib- 
liography, a Chinese index, a Tibetan in- 


dex, a general index, and a map complete 


worl 
The Catalogue of the Tibetan Manu- 
in the India Office 


Library London, 1962 


Louis de la Vallée Poussin, which had beer 


compiled by 


in preparation for many years, adds con- 
siderably to the knowledge of Tibetan 
literature. 

An English edition of A Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of Bengali Manuscripts in Munsh 
Abdul Karim’s Collection (Dacca, 1960). 
by Munshi Abdul Karim and Ahmad 
Sharif, provides much information on early 
Bengali literature. The collection is the 
property of the University of Dacca 

A new serial publication (Vol. 1, Janu- 
ary 1960) called Contemporary Arts 
Pakistan 


information on cultural developments in 


Karachi) provides stimulating 


Another contribution in the 
field of fine arts is Ahmad Hasan Dan 
Dani’s monograph, Muslim Architecture 1 
Bengal (Dacca, 1961 


The northwest frontier of Pakistan has 


that country 


] 


not only immense political importance but 
also a vast romantic interest. James 
William Spain’s The People of the Khyber, 
the Pathans of Pakistan (New York, 1963 
is a delightful account of the author’s ex- 
periences among the Pathans, along with 
historical reflections. 

Two recent works on Pakistan and India 
deserve mention here: Cyril Henry Philips’ 
The Evolution of India and Pakistan, 
1858 to 1947; Select Documents (London 
and New York, 1962) ; and Hafeez Malik’s 
Moslem Nationalism in India and Pakistan 

Washington, 1963 

Two « omprehensive bibliographies whi h 
appeared in 1962 supply a long-felt need 
One is Introduction to the Civilization of 
India; South Asia, An Introductory Bib- 
liography, which was prepared and edited 
by Maureen L. P. Patterson and Ronald B. 
Inden and was published by the Syllabus 
Division of the University of Chicago Press 
It contains 4,369 items arranged by subject 
The other is the first volume of The Na- 
tional Biblio raphy of Indian Literature, 
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1901-1953 (New Delhi, 1962). edited by 
B. S. Kesavan and V. Y. Kulkarni. This 


volume covers publications in the Assamese, 


Bengali, English, and Gujarati languages 
Three important economic studies of 
[India are B. M. Bhatia’s Famines in India; 
1 Study in Some Aspects of the Economic 
History of India, 1860-1945 (New York, 
1963); Manoranjan Chaudhuri’s Indian 
Industries, Development and Location; An 
Economic-Geographic Appraisal (Calcutta, 
1962); and Shiva Nand Jha’s A Critical 
Study of Gandhian Economic Thought 

Agra, 1961? 

India’s rich heritage in the field of fine 
irts is reflected in the steady appearance of 
scholarly works on its various aspects 
Worthy of attention are: a publication of 
the Asia Society, The Evolution of the Bud- 
tha Image (New York, 1963), by Benjamin 
Rowland, Jr.; Alice Boner’s Pring if les of 
Com position mn Hindu Scu Ipture, Cave 
Temple Period Leiden, 1962); and 
Ramesh Shankar Gupte’s Ajanta, Ellora 
Bombay, 1962 
In the field of music are contributions by 
Hem Barua, Folksongs of India (New 
Delhi, 1963) ; and Studies in Indian Musi 
New York. 1963 
kata Subba Rao 


The rewriting of the history of India 


ind Aurangabad Cave 


by ‘Tirupasoor Ven- 


continues to be a major activity of Indian 
scholars. Prithivi Nath Kaul Bamzai’s A 
History of Kashmir; Political, Social, Cul- 
tural, from the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent Day (Delhi, 1962) is a monumental 
work. The author’s sources were the San- 
skrit Rajatarangani, the writings of Persian 
historians, archaeological remains, and the 
irchives of the Kashmir State Government. 
His account of the period since partition, 
presents the Indian point of view. Other 
historical works deserving mention are O. P 
Bhatia’s The Imperial Gupta Delhi, 
1962) : Tara Chand’s Society and State in 


he Mughal Period (Faridabad, 1961 


and Dines Chandra Sircar’s Studies in the 
Geography of Ancient and Medieval India 
Delhi, 1960 

The first of three volumes on the As- 
ory of the Freedom Movement in India 
Calcutta, 1962), by Ramesh Chandra Ma- 


} 


jumdar, presents not a history of foreign 
rule but the steps taken to destroy it from 
its beginning down through the 19th cen- 
tury. The author compares his approach 
to that followed in volume 1 of the work by 
lara Chand under the same title and pub- 
lished in 1961 by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting of the Government 
Volume 1 of Jagdish Saran 
Sharma’s India’s Struggle for Freedom; Se- 
lect Documents and Sources (Delhi, 1962 


presents a we alth of source materials 


of India 


Che problems of language diversity re- 
ceive careful study in Naresh Chandra 
Roy’s Federalism and Linguistic State 


Calcutta, 1962 The author introduces 


his study with an analysis of the divergen- 
cies which plagued the rise of federalism in 
the United States, Canada, the USSR 
and Switzerland 

\ solid, scholarly work on the ancient 
period of Indian political concepts is found 
in Bhasker Anand Saletore’s Ancient In- 
dian Polit Thought and Institution 
New York, 1963 

A new journal worthy of scholarly at- 
tention is The Political Science Review 
Vol. 1. Feb. 1962 p iblished by the De- 
partment of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of Rajastan in Jaipur 

No year passes without the appearance of 
numerous works on the religions of India 
Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya’s The Evolu- 
mn of Theistic Sects in Ancient Indi 
ip to the Tin f Samkaracarya (Calcut- 
ta, 1962) is concerned with the Saivas, the 
Vaisnavas the Saktas, the Sauras, and the 
Kartikeyas 
pedic venture is the publication of the first 
»f Buddhism 


An important new encyclo- 


volume of an Enc} Nae 
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Ceylon, 1961). edited by G. P. Malalase- 
kera An ‘unabridged and correc ted re- 
publication” ol Fedor Ippolitovich 
Shcherbatskoi’s Buddhist Logic supplies 
one of the most lucid studies of an abstruse 
subject, which has long been out of print 
The Syrian Christians of India are the sub- 
ject of historical and social studies in S. G 
Pothan’s The Syrian ( hristians of Kerala 
New York. 1963) and in George Kurian’s 
The Indian Family in Transition: A 
Case Stud) f Kerala Syrian Christiar 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1961), respectively. 

Since World War II, Western social sci- 
entists have increasingly turned their at- 
tention to India Chey have in turn at- 


to intensive study 


tracted Indian scholars 
of the social conditions and problems of 
their own country. Dhirendra Nath Ma- 
jumdar’s Himalayan Polyandry, Structure, 
Functioning and Culture Change; A Field- 
Study of Jaunsar-Bawar (Bombay, New 
York, 1962) presents a thorough explora- 
tion of a subject about which little had been 
known Another study in a little-known 
phere is Gerald Duane Berreman’s Hindu 
f the Himalayas ( Berkeley, 1963 
Other publications from New Delhi in 
the social sciences which deserve notice 
are Narendra Kumar Das Gupta’s Prob- 
lems of Tribal Education and the Santals 
1963), A. A. D. Luiz’s Tribes of Kerala 
1962), and Upendra Thakur’s The H1s- 
f Suicide tn India, An Introductior 
1963 and from Bombay comes C. T 
Kannan’s Intercaste and Inter-Communit) 
Marriages in India (1962 
Significant studies on language are Bish- 
nupada Bhattacharya’s A Study in Lan- 
tage and Meaning; A Critical Examina- 
n of Some Aspect f Indian Semantt 
Calcutta, 1962): Suniti Kumar Chat- 
terjl’s Language and Literatures of Moderr 
India (Calcutta, 1963): and R. C. Pan- 
deya’s The Problem of Meaning in Indian 


Philosophy (Delhi, 1963 


English remains the language of Ind 


in which the great majority of notewortl 

publications appear. Most of the publica 
tions in the modern vernaculars of Indi 
are novels, many of which are detectiy 

stories, poems, play s,and short stories. Tl 

first good analyses of the current situatior 
are found in two articles in Indian Litera 
ture, Vol. V, no. 2, 1962, published by the 
Sahitya Akademi in New Delhi. 1 hey are 
“Current Publishing Trends in India,” by 
C. R. Banerji, and “A Review of Current 
Indian Writing, 1960-61.” 

It would be impossible for any one per- 
son to select the better current publications 
in all of the languages of India and Pakis- 
tan. Listed here are publications which 
may be of interest to the few persons in thi 
United States who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of some of the languages. Published 
in Kanpur in 1962 was Shrinarayar 
Agnihotra’s history and criticism of Hindi 
fiction, entitled Upanydsa, tatva evam 
rupa-vidhana. Other accounts in Hindi 
literature are Sudarsanasimha Mayjithiya’s 
history and criticism of Hindu devotional 
literature, entitled Santa sahitya (Delhi, 
1962) ; Venkat Sharma’s history and criti- 
cism of Hindi literature, his Adhunika 
Hindi-sahitya mem samdlocandad ka vikdsa 

Delhi, 1962); and Mayarani Tandana’s 
history and criticism of Hindi poetry, called 
Kadvya-sastra ki riparekha (Lucknow, 
1962). An account of literature in Braj, 
an important literary dialect of Hindi, is 
Prabhu Dayal Mital’s Caitanya mata aura 
Braja sadhitya (Mathura, 1962). 

A history and criticism of Urdu poetry 
is Gopi Ghand Narang’s Hindustani qisson 
se makhiz Urdii masnaviyan (Delhi, 
1962 

Bengali literature has enjoyed a long and 
distinguished history. A history and criti- 
cism of Bengali prose literature, entitled 


Bamla gadyasahityera itthasa (Calcutta, 


1962) was the last work of a prominent 
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Zengali author, Sajani Kanta Das, who 


died in 1962. A selection of the addresses, 
essays, and lectures of Abanindranath Ta- 
gore were also published in Calcutta in 
1962 under the title Bagesvari Silpa pra- 
handhabaii. 

Those interested in the rich tradition of 
Bengali songs and folksongs will wish to 
consult Ekasata ddhunika Badmlad gana 

Dacca, 1961), edited by Md. Abdul 
Haque, and also Raushan Yazdani’s 
MomenSahira loka-sahitya (Dacca, 1958). 

Selections of Gujarati literature are pre- 
sented in Sdhityamimdmsa (Surat, 1962 
edited by Vishnuprasad Ranchhodlal 
Trivedi. 

Volume | of a history and criticism of 
l'amil literature, covering the period 1800 
1900, entitled Tamil tlakkiyam (Madras, 
1962) is the work of Mylai Seeni Venkata- 


swaml. 
Southeast Asia 


Occasionally there appears a reprint of a 
basic reference book which has been out of 
print for years and is most difficult to se- 
cure. One such book presenting the every- 
day life and customs of the Burman, from 
the “First Years” in Chapter 1, to “Death 
and Burial” in the last chapter is The Bur- 
man: His Life and Notions (New York, 
1963), by Shway Yoe, the pseudonym of 
Sir James George Scott. The 64 chapters 
describe: Burmese religious practices and 
beliefs: marriage customs; domestic life of 
the villager: monastic life of the Buddhist 
clergy; ceremonies related to rice cultiva- 
tion, ploughing, and harvesting; festivals, 
drama, and dancing; astrology and super- 
stitions; and other aspects of the cultural 
life of Burma. 

Another volume by this outstanding au- 
thority on Burmese life and culture is Folk 
Elements in Burmese Buddhism (London, 


1962), which was originally the subject of 


a series of annual lectures delivered before 
the Burma Research Society in Rangoon. 
This study presents a permanent record of 
the oral lore of the pre-Buddhist cults in 
Burma, which has never been collected 
before, even in the Burmese language. Be- 
sides analyzing the folklore elements that 
are manifest in present-day Burma, the 
writer traces the origin of these elements in 
the native cults that flourished in the 11th 
century during the time of Anawrahta. 

A graphic presentation of one of the most 
historic trials in Burma's history is pre- 
sented by one of the country’s prominent 
writers, U Maung Maung, in A Trial in 
Burma: The Assassination of Aung San 
The Hague, 1962 


about the trial of U Saw and others who 


The account tells 


were responsible for the death of Bogyoke 
Aung San and other members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Burma Government in 
July 1947, just prior to the independence of 
Burma in January 1948. 

A sequel to U Htin Aung’s anthology 
entitled Burmese Folk Tales (Calcutta, 
1948) has brought together 65 folk tales 
about some aspect of Burmese law or law 
practice under the title Burmese Laz 
Tales: The Legal Element in Burmes: 
Folk-lore London, 1962). Besides an 
analysis of each tale, a signal worth of the 
compilation is the concise introduction to 
Burmese law which discusses the rise of 
Burmese legal literature, justice under the 
Burmese kings, and other topics of interest 
to the historian and sociologist. 

A volume which takes its place among 
the works contributing to a better under- 
standing of the personalities who have 
molded the lives and influenced the events 
of the emerging countries in Southeast 
Asia is the biography U Nu of Burma 

Stanford, 1963), by Richard Butwell 
The account of U Nu as a dominant poll- 


tical figure in Burma both prior to and 
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A work which analyzes the general char- 


acteristics of Thai political relationships 
as the fundamental 
experiences of Thai 


Politi n Thailand (Ithaca, 
David A Wilson. whi 


COI 
politicians is 


1962), b 


: , 
inder the auspices of the 


Progra at Cornell University. Che 
Luthor phasizes the prominent dynami 
ects of the structure of institutional be- 
haviour and thereby examines Thailand 
Constitution. A useful appendix is the po- 
litical chronology from the time f the 


1932 down to 


revolution in 1959 
\ booklet issued by the U.S. Department 
land. a Market for U.S 
Produ Washington, 
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includes a biographical sketch of General 


Giap, which shows how he became a Com- 
munist and later the highest military leader 
in the Viet Minh 

Serving as a supplement to A History of 
VUalaya and Her Ne thoi } New York, 
957). by Francis Moorhead, A Hist é 
Valaya, A D. 1400-1959 London. 1962 
by Joseph Kennedy, begins with the rise of 
the port-kingdom of Malacca in the early 
Ith century and continues with a concise 
iccount of the principle events and main 
trends of Malayan history for the past 9! 
‘nturies 

Originally prepared as a thesis for sub- 
nission to Stanford University, following 
field work in a timber center in Nortl 
Borneo, Ni Borne First Ten Yea 
1946-1956 (Singapore, 1962), by Micha 
H. Baker. was issued as the first in a series 
of the Singapore Studies on Borneo and 
Malava. Asa historical study, it shows the 
olitic al and economi idvancement rmna¢ 
by North Borneo when it passed fr the 
1eg1s of the British North Borneo Company 
to the direct rule of Great Brita 

[here appeared in Pekin n 1961 a 
large folio volume entitled U’/ in-ukira 
rakjat Indonesia Che Art of Carving in 
Indonesia), which contains large colored 
photographs of President Sukarno’s privat 
collection of art objects, intricately carved 
from various Indonesian woods Mi 
Dullah, Sukarno’s private painter, wrote 
the introductory cl apter on the nature of 
the craft contained in the book Annota- 
tions to the photog: iphs are in Inc 
ind Chinese 

Koperast (Bandung, 1962), by H. S 
Suprajitno, describes the way in which co- 
operatives are operated in Indonesia, and 
includes an abundance of documentation, 
iting government ordinances and speeches 


of government officials associated with eco- 


nomic cooperation 


As Chairman of the Indonesian Con - 
inist Party and a high-ranking membet 
of the Indonesian Government, D. N 
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A collection of speeches of an Indonesian 
Army general, R. A. Kosasih, has been 
published in Teguh-tenang menempuh 
elombar Calm and Confident in Facing 
he Storm), issued in Bandung in 1962 
[he speeches cover a wide range of sub- 
jects dealing with the army’s role in Indo- 
nesian society. General A. H. Nasution, 
Chief of the Indonesian Armed Forces and 
Minister of Defense, wrote a strong sup- 
porting introduction to the book. 

Students of Indonesian politics will find 
Revolust Indonesia, capita selecta (Indo- 
nesian Revolution, Principal Selections 
Diember, 1961, an invaluable source for 
material on political developments in Indo- 
nesia, as contained in the speeches of Pres- 
ident Sukarno The spee hes selected for 
this compilation deal with the birth of 
Pantia Sila, the 1945 Constitution and its 
clarification, the prince iples of Manipol and 
Usdek, Djarek—the course of the Indone- 


sian revolution, Meduk—rebuilding the 


world anew, and Apem reconstruction in 


Indonesia 


A reference book of enduring value is a 


scholarly introduction to the country. en- 
titled simply IJndonesta New Haven. 
1963), which is a product of the concerted 


efforts of many persons assoc lated with the 


Human Relations Area Files and Southeast 


Asia Studies at Yale University The 
study, containing a lengthy bibliographical 
section and maps, deals with several im- 


portant aspects: geography, racial groups, 
agriculture, economy, labor, history, gov- 
ernment, literature, and the arts. 

How to teach Indonesian history more 
effectively is the purpose of Pengantar ilmu 

ljarah Indonesta (Introduction to Indo- 
nesian History), by R. Ali (Dyjakarta. 
1961 [his book appeared because of 
the urgent need for a fresh approach to the 
study of the principles and methods em- 
ployed in the presentation of historical 


events in their proper perspective 
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Formerly published in 1948 by the Insti- 


tute of Pacific Relations, the 1962 edition 


of Adat Law in Indonesia, published in 
Djakarta by Bhratara, is a translation of 
the major part of the Dutch work entitled 
Bi COUN SE le n en Stleé lsel van het adatre ri ht 
Groningen, 1939) by the Dutch jurist 
,arend ter Haar, who prepared the ma- 
terial originally for persons interested in 
the study of Indonesian adat law, particu- 
larly for students at the Law College in 
Batavia, the former name of Dyakarta 
Besides describing the characteristic fea- 
tures of Indonesian legal institutions, the 
study reveals the social circumstances which 
promote or counteract the principal as- 
pects of adat law. 

A specialized study, depicting the social 
and political changes in a particular geo- 
graphical area of central Java, is Soctal 
Changes in Jogjakarta (Ithaca, 1962 
which was prepared by the Indonesian 
writer Selosoemardjan. The focal them: 
pertains to the changes which have taken 
place in the political institutions in this key 
city subsequent to the Dutch colonial 
period, during the Japanese occupation 

1942-45), and continuing through the 
struggle for national independence (1945 
19) 

The Decline of Constitutional De- 
mocracy in Indonesia (Ithaca, 1962), by 
Herbert Feith, is the first major study of 
postrevolutionary political development in 
Indonesia, describing and analyzing Indo- 
nesian government and politics during the 
crucial and formative period from the time 
of independence in 1949 to 1957, 
when parliamentary democracy was over- 
shadowed by “guided democracy.” The 
author discusses the relevant historical 
background and the social and economi 
factors which have proved to be decisive 
influences in Indonesia’s political course. 

A recent volume in Praeger’s series of 


publications in Russian history and world 
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communism is Indonesian Communism; A 
History (New York, 1963), by Arnold 
Brackman, which traces the strategy and 
tactics followed by the leaders of the Partai 
Kommunis Indonesia (PKI) since the days 
of World War I. Considerable biographi- 
cal data on the Communist leaders Tan 
Malaka, D. N. Aidit, and Amir Sjari- 
fuddin are provided. 

The fourth study in the Stanford An- 
thropological Series published by the Stan- 
ford University Press is The Ethnohistory 
of Northern Luzon (1962), by Felix Kees- 
ing, the noted ethnologist specializing in 
the Philippines. Begun as a study of a 
single racial group, the Isneg, this work 
developed over a period of time into a 
synthesis of the ethnographic data on vari- 
ous racial groups in northern Luzon. With 
a view toward testing existing theories of 
migrations and racial relationships within 
the area, the author describes the interre- 
lations of the lowland and mountain peo- 
ples in northern Luzon. 

Autobiographies of Three Pagans in the 
Philippines (New York, 1963), by Roy F. 
Barton, is a fascinating type of anthropo- 
logical reporting on the life, customs, and 
traditions of the Ifugao people living in the 
northern part of Luzon, the largest and 
northernmost island of the Philippine 
Archipelago. The author’s complete com- 
mand of the Ifugao language and his as- 
sociation with another famous ethnog- 
rapher, H. Otley Beyer, well qualified him 
to present his account in the best tradition 
of responsible anthropological science. 

An autobiographical sketch of a Spanish 
Basque who joined the Filipino guerrillas 
during the years of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Philippines was translated by 
Soledad Locsin from the original Spanish 
version and was published under the title 
A Basque Among the Guerrillas of Negros 
Bacolod City, 1962). The author, 
Higinio de Uriarte, tells how he lived the 


life of a guerrilla in the hills of Negros Oc- 


cidental and in Negros Oriental provinces 
during the resistance movement in that part 
of the Philippines. Military tactics em- 
ployed in guerrilla warfare are described 
in detail and show clearly the severe con- 
ditions under which the men had to live. 

A work concerned with recent develop- 
ments in the uses of guerrilla warfare, with 
particular emphasis on its employment by 
Communists in Malaya, the Philippines, 
Laos, and Vietnam is entitled Modern 
Guerrilla Warfare; Fighting Communist 
Guerrilla Movements, 1941-1961 (New 
York, 1962), edited by Franklin Mark 
Osanka. Parts 4, 6, and 7 of the study deal 
specifically with Southeast Asia and show 
how the Communists have skillfully uti- 
lized social, economic, and political weak- 
nesses as assets to guerrilla operations. A 
lengthy list of references on guerrilla and 
other unconventional warfare is included. 

A work by Jan Marius Romein and Jan 
Erik Romein, now translated into English 
and published by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, is The Asian Century; a Hts- 
tory of Modern Nationalism in Asta 

1962). The dominant theme of the study 
is the historical development of the na- 
tionalist movements in the countries of 
Asia durnig the 20th century. The authors 
contend that when the countries of Asia 
became “‘Europeanized’’, Asia rediscovered 
itself and began to take the significant step 
forward toward the realization of national 
unity. 

The United States and the Sitno-Sovtet 
Bloc in Southeast Asia (Washington, 
1962), by Oliver Clubb, which was issued 
by the Brookings Institution, considers the 
problems related to the formation of a 
broad U.S. foreign policy framework for 
Southeast Asia as a whole, its policy toward 
the nonaligned nations, a practical method 
with which to cope with Communist sub- 


version, and the most effective way to 
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channel economic assistance to Southeast 
Asia 
Written originally as a thesis for submis- 


sion to Columbia University, the study 
Foreton Atd and the Defense of Southeast 
Asia (New York, 1962), by Amos Jordan, 
analyzes how American military and eco- 


nomic aid programs are developed, ad- 


ministered, 


and coordinated in foreign 
countries. Besides detailed discussions of 
various types of military forces as deterrents 
to war in Southeast Asia, foreign exchange 
ind export-import difficulties are exposed 

The major dynamic forces which are 
molding present-day Asia are identified 
ind evaluated by Ian Thomson in Chang- 
ing Patterns in South Asia (New York, 
1962 Chree principal sections deal with 
the social forces: nationalism, racialism, 
and idealism; the political factors: democ- 
racy, communism, socialism, and revolu- 
tion; the religious elements: Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity—all of 
which are deeply rooted in. the life of the 
people in the region. The author feels that 
communism has lost its appeal to the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia and that democracy 
has been more successful than was _pre- 
dicted just after World War II. 

A work by Saul Rose, which traces his- 
torically the residency of the British in 
Southeast Asia was published in 1962 by 
the Johns Hopkins Press under the title 
Britain and Southeast Asia. The period 
covered extends from the time of the 
Anglo-British struggle in the 15th century, 
which forced the British out of Indonesia, 
through the British domination of Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, and Borneo, up to the 
Japanese occupation and the period of 
sritish progressive withdrawal in the post- 
war years. The economist will be inter- 
ested in the economic framework which 
emerged during the British regime in the 


1 1 


19th and 20th centuries. 
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The relationship of the religious forces 


and traditions to the rise and upsurge of the 
spirit of nationalism in the countries of 
Southeast Asia is well treated by Fred R. 
von der Mehden in Religion and Nation- 
alism in Southeast Asta: Burma, Indone- 
sia, the Philippines published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, (1963). The 
author provides a historical analysis of the 
changing role of Buddhism, Islam, Ca- 
odaism, and Christianity in the nationalist 
movements in the countries where these 
religions are dominant. An explanation is 
made on the way in which particular re- 
ligious leaders, politicians, missionaries, 
and religious organizations have partici- 


pated in the religio-nationalist movements. 


Books were never more important to this 
country than they are today. The ques- 
tions which must be decided, the tissues 
which must be resolved, are, many of them, 
questions and issues which only books can 
properly present. The profoundly search- 
ing questions, for example, of the order 
and form of the post-war world are ques- 
tions for which books and books alone pro- 
vide an ade quate forum. And the basic 
question—the insistent question—of the 
true nature of the time in which we live ts 
a question which demands the space and 
confines of a book. This time has not yet 
been discovered by the men and women 
who inhabit it and only the voyages of the 
most courageous books will show us what 
it 1S. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, 1939-44, in A Free Man’s 
Books. An address delivered at the annual 
banquet of the American Booksellers As- 
sociation Mount Vernon, N.Y., 1942 
p. 14. 
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